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The Double Conspiracy. 
A TALE OF HAVANA AND NEW YORK. 


BY JOHN B. WILLIAMS, M. D., 

AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE BROTHERS OF THE COAST,” “ THE BLACK 
MENDICANT,” ‘THE FOREST RANGER,” “THE Pi- 
RATE’S DAUGHTER,” “* HENRY BROMWPLL,”’ 

‘* THE DEAD ALIVE,”’ ETC., BTC., ETC. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE GAMING-HOUSE. 


On the 15th of September, in the year 1830, 
about seven v’clock in the evening, three-fourths 
of the inhabitants of Havana were assembled on 
the jetty and on the sandy shore, against which 
the calm and transparent sea beat with that gen- 
tle murmur so iudicative of the ocean. During 
the day the tropical sun had shone with intense 
ardor, and to this hot morning had succeeded an 
evening almost as warm, for the sea-breeze so 
anxiously looked for had not arisen. Although 
the day star had disappeared behind a gigantic 
mass of clouds of a scarlet hue, the walls of the 
houses, the pavement in the streets, and the sand 
on the sea-shore were almost incandescent, and 
gave out an intense heat, of which it is almost 
impossible to give any idea to those who have 
not experienced it. 

About six miles off at sea could be seen a 
merchant ship with the American flag flying at 
the peak, and which had been bevalmed there 
since the morning. Its white sails hung motion- 
less from the masts like the broken wings of an 
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towards the ship, in order to convey the pas- 
sengers to land; but it was easy to conjecture 
from the idle manner with which the black boat- 
men plied their oars, that it would take five or 
six hours for them to go and return. 

Among the assembled multitude was a y#ung 
man, whose dress and bearing immediately re- 
svealed the fact that he was an American naval 
‘officer. He was about twenty-four years of age, 
above the medium height, and the possessor of a 
very handsome face, which, however, was now 
pale from recent indispositi He app to 
be completely isolated in the midst of the crowd 
that surrounded him. He spoke to no one, and 
his utter indifierence to everything around him 
was apparent to all. 

After walking wearily up and down the shore 
for a little time, the young American took the 
road leading to the city. He entered a long 
street which is called the Caia de U’ Obispo, and 
having proceeded along it for some yards, he 
abruptly turned into another long, narrow, wind- 
ing street, called the Cauia du Paseo. This 
thoroughfare contained only a few houses, sepa- 
rated one from the other by gardens planted with 
large trees. The American stopped befure one 
of these dwellings. The garden belonging to it 
was but of medium dimensions, but extremely 
rich in trees and flowers. A dozen colored paper 
lanterns hanging from the trees indicated the 
road to be taken in order to reach the house. 

This dwelling although only two stories high 
was large. ‘Through the blinds shading the 
windows a brilliant light could be seen, and every 
now and then a tumultuous noise from within 
broke the silence without; this noise consisted of 
shouts of laughter, sonorous oaths and curses, 
and the metallic tinkling of money. 

The young man listened for a few seconds to 
these sounds, when suddenly his face lighted up 
as if a sudden idea had struck him. He thrust 
his hand into one of his pockets and the sound of 
the jingling ot coin followed. A triumphant 
smile moved his lips, and he crossed the garden 
with a rapid stride, and reached the entrance to 
the house. 
than he found bimself in a spacious hall, occu- 
pied by a big negro named Jupiter, who appeared 
to be the porter of the establishment. He was 
lazily extended in a rocking-chair, an article of 
furniture very much in use both in Havana 
and Mexico. The moment the negro cast his 
eyes on the young man he hurriediy arose from 
his seat, and opened the inside door, through 

which the stranger entered. The interior of 
house consisted of two large chambers, each set 
apart for a particular purpose. In the first, the 
Spanish game of loto was played. In the sec 
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the 


ond, 
monte. 
Our readers will find no difficulty in arriving 


at the conclusion that the young American 


officer had entered a gaming-house. At the 
moment he crossed the threshold of the first 





apartment they were just concluding a game of 
loto. 
held in his band a white silk baz, from which he 


The croupier, seated on anelevated chair, 


took the uumbers aad celled them ,ont in a slow 
voice, and in order to prevent all a and dis- 
pute, repeated the number three tinkes. 

“while waiting until a new game should be com- 
menced in which he could take a part, he ex- 
amined the assembled company, and the chamber 
in which he stood. Nothing in the world could 
be more primitive than the decorations of the 
apartment; the walls were white-washed, and the 
furniture of the commonest and cheapest descrip- 
tion. The company consisted of Cubans, Span- 
iards and Mexicans, together with merchants 
from St. Domingo and Jamaica, and captains 
of merchant vessels from the United States. 
Some of the men were handsomely attired, others 
were very shabby. On the faces of all could be 
traced the excitement of play. 

The game at last was finished, and the first 
quine was proclaimed amidst confusion and noise. 
‘The servants attached to the gambling-house 
passed round the tables and gathering together 
the cards that had been used mixed them togeth- 
er with marvellous dexterity. The winner re- 
ceived his money from the hands of the croupicr, 
and the game was interrupted for five or six min- 
utes. Atthe end of the time the croupier spoke. 

“ Senores,” said he, in Spanish, taking his 
watch from his pocket, “it is now half-past nine 
o'clock. According to the universal custom of 
this house, the price of each card will be raised 
from six piastres to an ounce.”* 

The servants again began to move around the 
room; one of them handed round the cards, the 
other held a wooden bow] in which-was deposited 
the sum equivalent to the number of cards chosen. 
The American took two cards, and placed in the 
bowl two large pieces of gold, and then sat down 
at one of the small tables placed in the apart- 
ment. The croupier again sat down on his ele- 
vated seat, and taking the silk bag, began ina 
clear voice to call out the numbers. The game 
which was thus commenced was of great interest 
to those engaged in it, on account of the impor- 





He had no sooner passed the door | 


tant sum which one of them must win. A hun- 
dred cards had been taken, so that the stake 
} amounted to $1800. It is very certain that 
| among the players who hoped to win the prize, 
| more than one of them had staked the last ounce 
| of gold he had in his pocket. This could be 
plainly seen from the pallor of the faces of some 
| of the gamblers and their oppressed respiration. 
| Their suspense, however, was of short duration. 
The croupier had 





scarcely called out twenty 


| numbers, when a triuniphant voice cried out: 
** Quine f”” 

Exclamations of astonishment, imprecations 

and frighttul 






oaths followed. Then every one 


rose, and ed with an expression of spite and 
jealousy on the fortunate winner, who was no 
other than the American 
endeavored to maintain his habitual expression 
of complete indifference, but joy was painted on 
his features, and the intox 





The latter vainly 





ion of triumph 








shone in his eyes. But if he could not command 
his face, he was at least master of his limbs, for 
he slowly left his place, and advanced witha 
careless step to the cx h the croupier 
was placing in equal piles the large + s of gold 





A piestre isequalin value to a dollar—an ounce is 
eigGteen d 





| side he wore an immense rapier. 






in payment of the prizo * had_hean inst won. 
The croupigzggmb\in 4.€558, heeived him with 
prictors of" a smile ‘which eroupiers of all 


‘countries assume when ‘hey address some for- 


tunate winner. 

“Be good enouzh to verify the numbers,” 
said the young man, handing him the winning 
card. 

The verification made no change in the result 
of the game; for the American had made no 
mistake. 

“« Now pay me, if you please?” said the latter, 
casting a look of defiance on the murmurers 
around him. 

“ Here is the amount, sir,” replied the croupier. 
“ Will you take charge of it yourself, or shall I 
send it to your lodgings to-morrow morning by 
the negro, Jupiter?” 

“T will take it myself; be kind enough, how- 
ever, to wrap the rolls in paper.” 

“Tn a moment, senor.” 

While the croupier was occupied in wrapping 
the rolls of coin in paper, taking care to place in 
them all the doubtful pieces he had in his pos- 
session, the door opened and two new personages 
entered the apartment, where the players were 
waiting until a new game should commence. 


| One of these persons was aman, the other a 


young girl; both were street musicians and 
dancers. The man might be any age varying 
from twenty-five to forty. It was impossible to 
read his age in his face. It was a sharp visage, 
almost as brown as a mulatto’s; his nose was 
sharp and thin, and shaped like the beak of a 
bird ef prey, and his eye was exceedingly bright. 
We just now used eye in the singular, and we 
did so purposely, for whether it was that he was 
blind in one of his organs of sight, or whether it 
was for some reason known only to himself, a 
black silk handkerchief entirely covered his left 
orbit. His lips were very thin, and a physiog- 
nomist would say they revealed a cruel disposi- 
tion. His body was exceedingly long and thin. 
On his head he wore a large Spanish sombrero, 
while the rest of his clothes were of the most 
homely description. 

The strange personage we have just described, 
held in his hand a small tambourine, and an old- 
fashioned guitar hung by his side, held there by a 
wide ribbon passed across his chest; on his other 
When persons 


| first saw this man they generally smiled at his 


ridiculous appearance, but when they gazed on 


| him a little longer the smile died from their lip ! 
| in fact the expression of this man's face was 
| frightful; frightful on account of the cunning | 
| and cynicism expressed in his glassy eye, and 


| would 


in the construction of his upper lip, which 
revealed a set of sharp pointed teeth set apart 
from each other; it was just such a face that 
would cause one to say that the posse 


ssor of it 





hesitate to commit any infamy, nor 
recoil before any crime. 
His companion formed a most striking and 


extr \uary contrast with him. She appeared 





to be 





"0 Or twenty years of age—at 
Jude trom the 





rounded con- 





her form, and the lower portion of her 


face, forthe upper portion was concealed by a 


ack lace veil, which descended from the top of 








PROTECTION OF CARMEN , GAMING-HOUSE. 


her head to her ruby lips. be 
her costume. ms id 


low in the neck and withoht sleeves, revealed 
arms and shoulders of dazzling whiteness and 
beauty, and which set off her exquisite figure to 
the best advantage. A short muslin skirt, em- 
broidered with flowers, descended to her knees, 
revealing limbs that Diana might have envied, 
and a foot that Cinderella need not have been 
ashamed of. Her hair was black as the raven’s 
plume, and was divided into massive bands 
bound with red ribbon. She wore over her left 
temple where her veil was fastened a red rose. 
No description that we could give would do jus- 
tice to the charms of her person, and the grace- 
fuiness of her every movement. Around this 
marvellous creature appeared to float an atmos- 
phere of strange seduction; even the mysterious 
veil which cast a shadow over half her face, 
added to her irresistible charms. 

The American fixed his eyes on the young girl, 
as she stepped into the middle of the apartinent 
and began to strike the cords of her mandolin 
which she held in her taper fingers. 

“What a beautiful girl!’ he murmured to 
himself; and then glancing at 


Nothing could 


Cire WWETEEU, Heres 


the one-eyed 
Bohemian who accompanied her, he added, 
“what a frightfal companion she has! A strange 
union of the grace and beauty ofa fairy, with the 
most hideous caricature of a man I have ever 
beheld.” 

The young girl's companion raised his som. 
brero from his head, and bowing low to the corm- 
puny, addressed them in a peculiar tone of voice, 
as follows: 

“ Senores and hidalgos, the senora, whom you 
see, and myself, your very humble servants, will 
have the honor to charm your ears and hearts 
The 
nightingale, and 
and I am usually styled the Cuban blackbird. 
We shall have the honor of singing all the airs 


by our incomparable accomplishments. 


senora is called the Havana 


of the recent operas, accompanying ourselves on 
After that, if 
you are agreeable, senores and hidalzos, 


the tambourind and mandolin. 


senora will dance the Spanish bolero, a 





ing herself with castanets, while I shall imitate 
the song of several well known birds, and the 
cries of several animals 
two, three.” 

As the Caban blackbird, as he called himself, 
uttered the last words, he commenced to beat 
time on his tambourine, whilst his companion 
etfect J 
menced a duct from the last opera, and sung it 





touched her mandolin with wey com- 


admirably; the man had a good tenor voice, | 


while the young girl’s tones were silvery and 


melodious. Their effort was a compli te success. 
The company formed a circle round thea, the 
man again beat his tambourine while the girl put 
down her mandolin, and clicking her castanets, 
danced the bolero so gracetuliy, that she was 
“dl The 
American was one of the most enthusia 
When the dance 


er 
£ 


with 





immens€ Appiause. young 





was finished, the Cudan 


blackbird raised his sombrero from hia head and 





bowed first to the right and then to the left. He 
then again addressed the company 
“Senores and hidaigos, saul he, “ since we 


have pleased youu, this evening is one of the hap- 


Now then, begin, on-, ! 
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piest of our lives. Our feeble efforts have bern 

suiliciently rewarded by your cheers. Such o 

recompense is far above our merits, and is a 

thousand times more precious than gold! Bat, 

alas! we must live; the senora and myself do 
| not blush for our poverty, for it is honorable, 
and we shall accept with gratitude and pride any 
} small sam that the noble hands which have just 
| applauded us may think fit to bestow. 

senora, you will now collect.” 

The young girl slipped her castanets into her 
| pocket, and from the same pocket drew out a tin 
| cup, like those that dogs carry in their mouths 
| for their blind masters. ‘Then without uttering 

asingle word, she presented it to each of the 
| assembled company. Reals feel in like a shower 

of hail, and here and there a piastro was yiven, 
| the rich offering of some lucky players. The 
| street singer had not gone half round the cire! 
| before her cup was filled to the very brim. Sh 
returned to her companion, who exteuded his 
| immense sombrero, into which she poured the 
| metallic shower. 
| The American was still standing by the coun- 
| ter, behind which the croupier was oceupid in 
wrapping up his winnings in paper. At the 
| moment the girl approached him, one of these 
! 
| 


Come, 








piles was still unwrapped. The American took 
three shining gold pieces and let them fall into 
the cup. The young girl, astonished at this 
unexpected generosity, regarded the donor fixed- 
ly for a few moments ; she then bowed her head 
and smiled, an! with an abrupt and charming 
gestnre, she seized the hand which had been so 
liberal to her, and conveyed it to her lips. 

The American had not yet recovered from his 
furprise, or we should say rather bewilderment, 
| before the street-singer, continuing her collections, 
| had stopped before « person who had knitted his 


Lea NRE: An Wind tdbit R, dAmerican’s 
bird. He was dressed in military costume, and 
wore a sword even bigger than that of the young 
girl's companion. The strect-singer, we have 
said, stopped before this individual, and present- 
ed her cup. 

“ Look here! Nightingale,” said he, in a hoarse 
voice, seizing the young girl by the wrist, “I 
have something to propose to you.” 

“ What is it ¢” asked the street-singer, without 
manifesting the slightest uneasiness, or without 





seeking to disenzage herself. 


“You have just kissed the hand of him who 


gave you three ounces. 

“ Yes, what then?” 

“J will give you a hundred piastres, if you will 
kiss my cheek.” 

The street-singer shook her head. 

“ You refuse!’ cried the man in the miluary 
costume. 

« Yes.” 

“Perhaps you think I have not a handred 


piastres to give you. Look here, Tam rich.” 
He drew from his pocket a long silk purse. 
gold 


Through the meshes, Spanish and Mexican g 
coin could be seen to sparkle. 


to 


“Will you agree my proposal now?” 

| said he. 

| “No!” 

| “Why” 

|  “ No matter.” 

{ “TD tell you it does matter, and I will take the 

kiss for nothing.’ 
And 


¢ 


the hideous fellow stretched forth |! 


is 
long arms to seize the strect singer. The tounz 
girl retreated, to avoid the hateful em! rar In 
her excitement she let the tin cup fall from her 
| hand, and the contents fell on the floor, and r 


ed under the tables. At the same moment she 





1 out: 
‘Help, brother! defend me!” 


The man in the military costume sized the 
street singer by the waist, and taking no notice of 
he 
The rest of the company faughed 


her resistance, brought 


her face gradusl'y 


ser to his. 





and applauded 


cried the girt 
ved 


“ Help, brother! help 


But at that moment the one« musieian 


had something else to do than to he!p hia eiater, 


for he was al 


ready on his hands and knees, pick- 


ing up the money which had fallen to the ground, 


He was especially anxious after the three onn oes 








which the American had given, and which 
eladed his search 
“Caram:!" he murmured, in @ tone ex- 
| pressing annoyance, exploring every corner of 
the apartment. “ Curamba! they are certainiy 
lost. What a foolish girl Carmen mast te to 
refuse a handred piastres and to lose three 
ounces to say nothing of the reals. . 
The street-singer, whom from hencforh we 
shall call Carmen, was already baif cor red 
Her velvet cheeks approached eiceer and <r 
to the hideous face of her persecator. Th ter, 
giving utterance to a triamphant laagh hela her 
completely in his power 
“ Let this serve you as a lesson, nightir gar,” 
ssid he; “that which soa will oot sell por give 


I will take.” 
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“Not yet,” cried the American, in a voice 
which trembled with anger, as he rose from his 
seat, and advancing to where they stood touched | 
the fellow on the shoulder. 

The young girl’s persecutor gave a start, and | 
glanced disdainfully on his adversary. 

“ What do you mean ?” he exclaimed. | 

“ Senor,” said the American, “it is cowardly | 
to attack that young girl. Let this serve you as | 
a lesson, adopting your own remark. Release 
that girl.” 

“Do you mean that for an order? The deuce | 
take me, if I do not believe you intended that for | 
an order.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Do you know to whom you speak ?” 

“ I know that I speak to a scoundrel, whom, if 
he does not obey me in a minute, I will 
chastise.” 

“Tam Don Ramirez Mazatlan, colonel in the 
Mexican army.” 

“Tf you were Beelzebub himself, I would order 
you to release that girl.” 

“And if I refuse ?”’ 

Twill just pass my sword through your body, 
that is all.” 

While he spoke, the American drew from the 
scabbard a small dress sword that he wore. The 
Mexican officer laughed in derision when he saw 
his antagonist’s insignificant weapon. 

“Young man,” said he, with an expression of 
sovereign contempt, “put up your knitting- 
needle, if you do not want a Mexican colonel to 
make mincemeat of you.” 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

“Take care, colonel, my knitting-needle is 
sharp. I order you to release that girl, and on 
the faith of an American gentleman, I will not 
repeat the order.” 

Ramirez only replied by an insulting laugh. 

“Once! twice! three times !” said the Amer- 
ican. ‘ You will not? Well, take the con- 
sequences.” 

The little sword whistled through the air, and 
the sharp point pricked the chest of the pretend- 
ed colonel. The latter, uttering an oath and a 
cry of rage, released Carmen, and unsheathing 
his formidable weapon, he exclaimed in a voice 
hoarse with passion : 

“‘T advise you to say your prayers, for you are 
a dead man.” 

“ Allow me to doubt the truth of your asser- 
tion, Don Ramirez Mazatlan, colonel in the Mex- 
ican army,” replied the American, in a voice of 
raillery, assuming an attitude of defence. 

Carmen uttered a cry of terror, when she saw 
that a duel was about to take place on her ac- 
count. Not doubting for a that the 
victory would remain with the man who possess- 
ed the longest sword, she hurriedly left the apart- 
ment, without any one following her except her 
brother, who had just found the three ounces, the 
loss of which had occasioned him so much con- 
cern. The company formed a circle round the 
Mexican and American, delighted at the p 
of a mortal combat. 

Don Ramirez, when he saw his antagonist 
assume a position which revealed the fact that he 
was complete master of JPHGiPeniRUhA ARK: 
weapon appeared to re-assure him. 

“Approach, if you dare,” said he. 

“TI am waiting for you, senor,” replied the 
American. 

“That means you will not attack ?” 

“ On the contrary, I will attack, and this is the 

roof.” 

And the American rushed forward, and short- 
ening his weapon, inflicted another slight wound 
on his adversary’s chest. The Mexican retreat- 
ed, knocked against the furniture in the apart- 
ment, lost his balance, and rolled on the ground 
amidst the frenzied laughter of the assembled 
company. He got on his feet again, foaming 
with rage, and stammered in a voice which fury 

dered almost indistinct : 

“You do not fence fairly.” 

“ Why, colonel ?”’ asked the American, laugh- 
ing heartily with the rest. 

“ We are fighting with swords, and you struck 
me as if your weapon were a knife.” 

“If you object to my weapon, and wish to ex- 
change with me, I shall be most happy to do so.” 

The peals of laughter were redoubled 

“There is not space enough here to fight,” 
muttered the Mexican. 

“To show you how agreeable I wish to be, I 
will make a proposition to you,” said the Amer- 
ican; ‘and that is to continue this combat in 
the garden.” 

“Agreed, we will go into the garden, and I 
advise you to look to yourself.” 

“You make a mistake, colonel, it is you who 
have to be on your guard. Your imprudent 
valor will cause you to be wounded again, if you 
do not take care.” 

These ironical words were applauded as much 
as the sony and dance of the street-musician had 
been. Ramirez absolutely foamed with rage. 
The two adversaries entered the garden, and all 
the inmates of the gambling-saloon followed them 
aud surrounded them in a circle. The American 
and the Mexican placed themselves under a 
large tree, to the branches of which hung a 
quantity of paper lanterns, which shed a dim 
light around. 

Ramirez began the combat by whirling his 
huge sword around his head with inconceivable 
rapidity. He hoped by this means to keep his 
adversary at a distance. But he reckoned with- 
out taking into consideration the extraordinary 
agility of his antagonist; the American easily 
avoided the Mexican’s weapon by leaping first 
to the right, then to the left. By these tactics, 
Ramirez soon got fatigued, and his arm grew 
weary ; the American watched his opportunity, 
and again wounded the Mexican on the cheek. 

When the colonel felt this new wound, which 
was a very slight one, he thought himself a dead 
man. Instead of maintaining his position, he 
turned abruptly on his heel, and ran as fast as 
his legs could carry him towards the gate open- 
ing into the street. The American followed 
him, crying out : 

“Vamos!  cobarde !”” 
coward !) 


| 
| 








¥ 








(Be off with you, 


.,- 


F~amgl. ~ 
As ay 


The Mexican only ran the faster. He was 


<THE FLAG 


greeted by ironical applause by every one in the | 


garden ; even the negro Jupiter put his head out 


| of the door and cried out : 


“ Vamos! cobarde! vames !” 

When the valiant colonel disappeared, two or 
three of the persons who had witnessed the com- 
bat ran to the gate with the intention of pursu- 
ing Ramirez and bringing him back by force, but 
the street was plunged in darkness and appeared 
to be deserted. In all probability the fagitive 


had already reached the Caia de l’Obispo. They | 


were compelled to give up the pursuit. 





CHAPTER IL. 
CARMEN AND MOREL. 


We have already said that Carmen, the street- 
singer, left the gaming-house at the exact mo- 
ment that the American was about to fight the 
Mexican. We have also seen that the one-eyed 
musician followed her almost immediately. He 
found her in the street, opposite the garden gate, 
seated on a stone step. Her elbows rested on her 
knees, and her face was half-hidden by her two 
little hands. The Cuban blackbird, whose sole 
eye was not yet accustomed to the darkness, 
would have passed her without seeing her, had 
she not called him. 

“What the deuce are you doing there, Car- 
men?” said he. 

“Tam thinking.” 

“ About what ?” 

“Can’t you guess ?” 

“No, unless it is about the big pile we have 
made to-night.” 

“That is not the subject of my thoughts.” 

“Tgive it up, then; wiser heads than mine 
cannot guess a woman’s thoughts.” 

“JT am thinking about that young man who 
defended me so bravely, when you, brother, de- 
serted me in such a cowardly manner.” 

“You are a simpleton, and that young man 
isa fool. To refuse a hundred piastres for a 
kiss was the height of absurdity. As to the 
American, he is placed in a ridiculous position 
for you ran no danger. But he gave us three 
ounces, and I wish him no harm; he is a gen- 
erous caballero.”” 

“Morel, perhaps at this very moment his 
blood is flowing for me !’” 

“ Have no fear, sister, Colonel Ramirez is not 
a dangerous man.” 

“You know him, then?” 

“Everybody in Havana knows him. He 
is a boaster who is always talking of his prowess, 
but he is in reality the veriest poltroon that ever 
lived.” 

“Are you certain of this ?” 

“Perfectly certain. I'll bet three ounces 
against a maravedi, that at this very moment the 

Mexican is trembling before the American. Are 
you re-assured now ?” 

“A little.” 

“In that case there is no necessity for us to 
remain here any longer, let us go.” 

“You can go, if you like; I shall remain.” 


“ Tn the street ?” ' : 
~ You are crazy, warmen, why do you remain?” 


“ To wait for this American.” 

“ Caramba! wait for him! for what purpose. 
Do you mean to speak to him ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“The deuce take me then, if I can understand 
the motive that keeps you here.” 

“ Thave two motives; the first is to assure 
myself with my own eyes, that the young man 
leaves the house safe and sound.” 

“And the second ?” : 

“Ts to follow him, and find out what his name 
is, and where he lives.” 

“What matters it to you ?” 

Carmen was silent. 

“ Have you fallen in love with him ?” 

“What matters it to you?” replied the young 
girl, in her turn. 

“Am I not your brother, and have I not the 
right to prevent your making a fool of yourself?” 

“Your right! you know very well that I re- 
fuse to recognize it. It is true, I am your sister, 
but do not I allow you to appropriate all the 
money I gain by my dances and songs? With- 
out me what would become of you? You could 
not live by your voice although it is good enough. 
If I were to leave you, you would be compelled 
to beg or thieve; you know that as well as I do, 
Morel.” 

In all probability these words admitted of no 
reply, for Morel bowed his head and was silent. 
Carmen resumed : 

“J tell you I will not submit to your authority, 
and when I say J will! you must obey.” 
“That's enough,” muttered the one-eyed mu- 
sician, in manifest ill humor ; “do as you like, 
since you wont be guided by my experience. 
You are determined then to find out where this 
young American lives ?” 

“Tam!” 

“ Very well, we will follow him ; but what will 
Quirino say ?” 

“ Quirino will say nothing.” 

“Do you believe that ?” 

“Tam certain of it, for the best of all reasons, 
he will know nothing. You alone can tell him, 
and you will not do that.” 

“Well, well,” grumbled Morel, “do as you 
like, but I wash my hands of the results of your 
folly.” 

He sat down by Carmen’s side on the stone 
step, and for the purpose of occupying his mind, 
he began to calculate mentally how mach he had 
made that night. He was evidently satisfied 
with the result, for he smiled more than once 
during his occupation. In a few minutes Car- 
men gave a start. There was a great noise in 
the gaming-house garden. We already know 
the cause of this noise. The second act of the 
due! between the American and Mexican was 
being performed. Carmen recognized the voices, 
she heard the clashing of steel, and her heart 
almost ceased to beat. Soon the uproar increas- 
ed, cries of “‘ vames! cobarde !”’ were heard, and 
the Mexican passed them, running as fast as his } 
legs could carry him. Both Carmen and her | 


brother recognized the colonel. 
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“Did T not tell you the Mexican was not 
dangerous !” said Morel ; “ you see I was right. 


Caramla! how he runs !” 


“ What has become of him?” asked Carmen. | 


“1 imagine by this time he is in the Caia de 
“1 did not see him turn the corner of the street.” 
“ Nor I—but it is dark.” 
“ This Mexican is a coward who flies before 
a sword, but he might use a knife. He may de- 
sire to avenge himself on the American.” 


| 

} 

| l'Obispo.” | 
| 


“Very possible; indeed, I might go farther | 


and say, very probable.” 


sinate him ?” 

“T do not think he would do it to-night, he is 
too frightened. To-morrow, however, your sup- 
position may very probably be realized.” 
“Then the American must be put on his 
guard to-morrow.” 

“Who will do it?” 

“You, brother.” 

“No, indeed !” 

“Why not?” 

“T don’t want to quarrel with Quirino.” 

“ Quirino again!” 

“Yes, Quirino again. He is as jealous as a 
tiger, and as subtle as a serpent” 

“Tam not his wite.” 

“T know it, but you are his betrothed. I 
would not give a real for the American’s life, if 
Quirino hears a word of what we are doing at 
this moment, and especially of what you propose 
doing by-and-by.’”’ 

“Once my husband, then,” replied Carmen, 
her eyes flashing fire, “ Quirino would make me 
his slave ?” 

“Not exactly,” replied Morel, “for he adores 
you, but it is his nature to be suspicious, and he 
would watch you.” 

“So much the worse for Quirino, for I will 
never marry him.” 

“ You have promised him.” 

“T will take back my promise.” 

“He will refuse to restore it to you.” 

“We shall see. You have often told me, 
Morel, that I have in my veins the blood of Moor- 
ish kings, who formerly reigned in Spain.” 

“Tt is true. Weare descended from the great 
Boabdil.” 

“You see then, I am born to command and 
not obey. Sometimes, this illustrivus blood of 
which you speak, is awakened in my veins and 
inspires me with strange ideas. I dream of 
riches and grandeur. I ‘thirst to possess an 
immense fortune and a name.” 

“ Caramba!” said Morel, laughing. ‘“ Yoar 
ambition has large wings—an immense fortune 
and a name, nothing but that—but what is the 
use of dreaming with our eyes open ‘—we shall 
never be anything else than we are now—poor 
street-singers.” 

“Who knows?” murmured Carmen, in a 
tone so low that her brother did not hear it; “at 
eighteen years of ag with the mind of a demon 
and the beauty of angel one ought to attain 
any position * q 
asked Morel. of all this?” 

“The conclusion is, that I will not marry 
Quirino.” 

“‘ Tuke care, sister ; he will have his revenge.” 

“Onme! Ona woman! If he were to do 
that, he would be more cowardly than that Mex- 
ican who ran by here just now.” 

Morel muttered something to himself, not 
deeming it wise to express his thoughts in a voice 
that could be heard. 





After the flight of Colonel Ramirez, the Amer- 
ican and the spectators to the combat which had 
finished in such an abrupt manner re-entered the 
gambling-saloon. The game of monte and the 
lottery were soon in fall blast again. The Ameri- 
can tried his luck again, but he did not win. He 
then rose and approached the croupier. 

“ Senor,” said the latter, “you come for your 
rolls of money ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“There they are, but I repeat to you, that it is 
very imprudent of you to venture out at night 
with such a large sum on your person.” 

“There are a large number of robbers in 
Havana, then?” said the American. 

“Almost as many as there are stones in the 
street.” 

“1 must confess your information is not very 
pleasant. But the police ?” 

“The police!” repeazed the croupier, with a 
smile. ‘ You are either joking, senor, or you do 
not know our city.” 

“T have heard it said, that you have serenos 
or night watchmen.” 

“ It is true we have them, and they never forget 
to claim their wages. But—” 

“ But what ?” 

“Our serenos are naturally gentle and timid, 
they are afraid of robbers, and this fear makes 
them goto bed with the sun, and only show 
themselves in the streets when morning has 
dawned.” 

“Tam not afraid of robbers, and if I should 
meet them, so much the worse for them.” 
Whilst he was speaking, the American wrap- 
ped the rolls of money in his handkerchief as if 
it were a bag. 

“Then you are really determined to go, 
senor ?”’ said the croupier. 

“ Certainly.” 

“T hope you will get home safely.” 

“ Thank you.” 

The American took a few steps towards the 


door, but he returned. 


“One more question,” said he. 
“Tam at your orders, senor.” 
“Can you give me any information respecting 


those street singers who were here to-night *” 


“T thought, senor, you took a good deal of 


interest in that girl,” said the croupier, with a 
smile. ‘ On my honor, she is a beaatiful girl! 
what a form! what hair! You doubtlessly no- 
ticed all these points, senor” 


The young man knitted his eyebrows, and his 





face assumed a haughty expression 


“T wait for an answer,” said he, at last, ‘ and 


not @ question.” | 


| 


“ Perhaps he has concealed himself somewhere | 
in the street, waiting for his adversary, to assas- | 


| his sister's trembling hand pressing 
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“T beg your pardon, senor,” stammered the 
croupier, “ I cannot give you any information of 
the persons to whom you refer.”” 

“You do not know them then ?” 

« No, senor.” 

“And yet they sometimes come to ply their 
trade in your house !” 





head. At that moment, a terrible ery from Car 
men was heard behind the Mexican She had 
seen everything, and widerstood it in a mom 

“ He is lost without your aid,” said sh: 
Morel, pushing him forward with all her strenyt! 
“Go and save him) Quick! quick!” 

The one eyed musician obeying this voice, im 


“IT saw them this evening for the first time. perious and supplicating as it was, drew his 


| Perhaps they are strangers, and are only passing | enormous rapier and rushed forward 


through Havana. 


| Tshould make inquiries about them !”’ 


“It is unnecessary.” 

“ Perhaps, senor, you will allow me to say that 
these creatures are dangerous everywhere, but 
especially so in Havana. I never knew an adven- 
ture with any of them that did not end fatally.” 


dainful expression. 

“ Your intention is doubtless good,” said he, 
“and I thank you—but 1 can judge for myself 
on such matters.” 

And passing his left arm through the four cor- 
ners of the handkerchief which he had tied in a 
knot, he left the house, then the garden, after 
having placed a handful of reals in the negro 
Jupiter’s hand, who slept calmly and profoundly 
in the rocking-chair. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
THE SNARE. 

Carmen was right when she said to her brother 
that she had not seen Ramirez turn the corner of 
the street. The pretended colonel, after leaving 
the garden attached to the gaming house, ran as 
fast as he could in the direction of the Caia de 
VObispo. We know that no one was in pursuit, 
but bewildered by terror, and by the pain of the 
wound he had _ received, his ears were filled with 
strange sounds, and he fancied he heard the 
footsteps of his terrible adversary behind him. 
His conviction increased his speed, but after a 
few minutes bis breath grew short, his limbs 
bent under him, and he felt that he must give up 
even if it cost him his life. At that moment, the 
Mexican was almost at the end of the street. 
On the left hand side was a small house which 
had been deserted for some time, and which was 
now in ruins; the roof was overgrown with moss 
and parasitic plants, and the zagal* was doorless. 

Ramirez collected all his gth, and leaped 
across the threshold, and found himself in a 
dark and narrow passage. He slipped on his 
knees, and stretching out his arms, he extended 
his long sword in the direction of the zagal. 

“At least,” said he, to himself, “if this cursed 
American pursues me now, and enters this house, 
he will rash on his own destruciion.” 

A few minutes passed, then a quarter of an 
hour; the colonel’s strength returned, but the 
American did not appear. Ramirez, with his 
sword still extended, at last determined to rise 
from his kneeling position, and advanced to the 
entrance of the zagal, and after taking a great 
many precautions, he at last dared to put his 
head outside and look up and down the street. 
It was dark, silent and deserted. The colonel 
took plentyof time to convince himself that his 
adversary was not concealed anywhere in the 





“ He did not dare to pursue me,” he murmur- 
ed. “Tam saved, nothing now prevents me from 
returning to my lodgings.” 

He was aboat to quit the hut, when a sudden 
thought appeared to strike him. 

“Why should I not have my revenge?” said 
he, to himself. “ This cursed American has in 
all probability forgotten all about me; he sus- 
pects nothing. This evening he won an enor- 
mous sum, and he must pass by here soon, car- 
rying his gold with him.” 

A ferocious and sinister smile moved the Mex- 
ican’s lips, and he leaned against one of the door- 
posts with his gigantic sword in his hand. The 
villain’s shadow was lost in the surrounding dark- 
ness ; there was nothing to reveal the presence 
of this cowardly assassin waiting for his victim. 

Two hundred yards off from him, Morel and 
Carmen were also on the watch. An hour 
elapsed, when Carmen gave a suddenstart. She 
had recognized the American’s voice, singing 
some snatches of a popular song as he walked 
under the trees of the gaming-house garden. 
The garden door opened and the young man 
entered the street; his handkerchief full of gold 
was suspended over his left arm, and his right 
hand rested on the handle of the little sword 
which had served him so well. 

“Itis he,” murmured Carmen, whispering. 

“ Caramba! I see him plainly enough.” 

“Let us follow him.” 

“Have a little patience ; let him get a little 
before us, so that he cannot hear our fuotsteps.”” 
Carmen made a gesture of impatience, but she 
waited. When the American had got about a 
hundred yards in advance, Morel rose up, saying : 
“ Now then, come on.” 

The thick foliage of the large trees which grew 
on each side of the street, formed at certain 
places an impenetrable covering, and arrested the 
moon's rays. The street-singers could no longer 
see the form of him they were following, but they 
still heard the air he was singing. Involuntaril , 
perhaps, Carmen diminished the distance which 
separated her from the American. Morel fol- 
lowed her, philosophically shrugging hia shoul- 
ders, and pressing his huge sombrero on his bald 
head, he muttered between his teeth ; 

“O, woman! woman ! Suppose that Quirino 
should take his revenge out on me? On the 
faith of an hidalgo, 1 would willingly give up 
our three ounces, if Carmen had never met this 
American.” 

Morel’s soliloquy was abruptly cut short by 
his arm, and 
whispered in his ear, ina tone 
almost extinct with fear: “ Look! look!” 

The American had arrived 
ed house in wh 


the young girl 


Opposite the desert- 

ich the Mexican was concealed 

The foliage at this Spot was not thick enough to 
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obstruct the oblique rays of the m« 
the young man had passed the entrance two the | 
zagal a few steps, Ramirez left the hou | 


se silently 
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and advancing close behind him, he raised his | 
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Massive and heavy weapon over the Ameri an's | 
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Do you wish, senor, that | 
| tremble; the blow, however, descended with the 


The American’s face assumed a proud and dis- | 


| in defence of the 


The ‘ ty 
| uttered by Carmen caused Ramires’s hand to 
rapidity of lightning on the American's head, 
and he fell to the ground an inert mass. Before 
stooping over his victim to plander him, the 
| Mexican had turned round fall of fear, in order 
| to discover the nature of the peril which threaten. 

ed him from behind. He saw about ten yards 
| off, a long and gaunt figure whose inteutions 
| were evidently hostile. Morel's bony body as- 
sumed in the darkness a frightful appearance. 
Ramirez, half-dead with tright, tried to save 
himself in his usual method, namely, by thyhs. 
He turned on his heels and made a bound forward. 
But it was too late, Morel rushed on him and 
statbed him between his shoulders with his im- 
mense sword. He immediately fell beside the 
Awmerican’s inanimate body. 

The Mexican uttered a few inarticulate groans, 
and terrible convulsions seized his body; a 
stream of blood gushed from his mouth, and he 
beat the earth with his arms. Tt was of but shor: 
duration, however. The immobility of death 
soon replaced the writhings of agony. At that 
moment, Carmen arrived breathless to the spot. 

“Well?” said she in a voice almost strangling 
with emotion—* well ?” 

“tis all over,” said Morel, in the calmest 
tone, withdrawing his sword and wiping it on 
the grass. “ It’s all over—he is dead !” 

“Poor fellow?” murmured the young girl, 
believing that her brother spoke of the American, 
“O, what a dreadful occurrence !"” 

“Caramba!” cried the one-eyed musician, 
“that is just like women, they first tell you to 
kill a man, and then when he is dead they pity 
him. Caramba!” Then changing his tone, he 
added: “ When you sent me after the colonel, 
how could you tell which of us would fall? Would 
you rather see me in his place, and he in mine ?” 

“Who cares anything about that wretch ?” 

“What do you mean, then ?” 

“ You know very well. I am speaking of that 
young man. Did you not tell me he was dead ‘” 

“No, indeed! why should he be dead? If I 
am not deceived, Ramirez missed his aim. I 
think he only received a blow with the flat of his 
sword.” 

Morel and Carmen kneeled down beside the 
American, but with very different purposes. Car- 
men placing her hand over his heart sought to 
find if it still beat; Morel simply intended to ex- 
amine his pockets. The brother and sister ut- 
tered at the same tan excl of joy. 
The young girl’s hand had felt a slight pulsation, 
and that of the musician had come in contact with 
the handkerchief filled with the rolls of gold. 

“ He lives!” cried Carmen. 

“If these are ounces of gold my fortune is 
made,’”’ murmured Morel. 

won ial. i 
chief and slipped ‘the rolls Yate the a 
of his capacious coat. This done he went to seck 
for the long silk purse full of gold, which the 
colonel had exposed to view when he offered a 
hundred piastres for a kiss. He found it readily. 

“ Caramba!” he stammered, in a delirium of 
Joy; “two or three adventures like this, and I 
shall be the richest capitalist in Havana. Dear 
colonel! illustrious deceased! I thank you for 
procuring me this good fortune.” 

While the avaricious Morel was congratulating 
himself on his good fortune, Carmen's hand still 
rested over the region of the American's heart, 
the beating of which became more distinct and 
regular. As she was withdrawing her hand her 
fingers came in contact with a small pocket-bouk. 
Carmen took it and slipped it in her dress. 

“Morel,” said she, aftera pause, “it is im- 
possible we can leave this poor young man here.” 

“What the deuce would you have us do with 
him, my dear sister ?” 

“You are strong, Morel, take him in your 
arms and carry him.” 

“I would carry him willingly—but where? 
We do not know his residence.” 





“To the first house we find open; they will 
not refuse to give him the care his state demands ” 
“Every house is clused for the night” 

“ Well then, let us take hom to our own home.” 
“Texpected you would propose that,” said 
Morel.“ You forget that Quirino is continually 
on the watch. We could not get him there with- 
out his seeing us, and he would certainly kill the 
stranger right out.” 

“ What then are we to do?” 


Morel made wo reply, but listened attentively, 





* Do you not hear something '" said he, aha 
listening. “ I fancy I can distinguish fooisteps.” 
At the seme moment that he spoke, light ap- 
peared at the corner of the street. 

“| was certain I was not wrony,”’ continued 
Morel ; “ here come some persons who will re 

lieve us of our embarrassment, aud who will assist 
the young map mac h better than we cuald 

“ Suppose they are thieves 

“ Thieves do not go about with torches 

“ We will wait and speak to them.” 

“ Wait for them! Curamba! are you mad? 

They are approaching. Quick! quick! let us 

hide in the zayal of this deseried house.”’ 

“ Hide ourselves—why *” 

“ Because J] do not want to be asecused of hav- 

ing assassinated these two lidalgos, in order to 
rob them.” 

“Accuse yout’ 

“ They would be sare to do i” 

* Bat you are innocent.’ 

“ Certainly, lam innocent. But it would be 
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CHAPTER IV 
THe RROWUELTE 
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yartsx in f twas a white servant, very | 
very st hearing on hie shoulder a 
and with a brace of pistols stack io! 
sixth pe nh wase young girl, sere 
ghteen vears of age, extre uly beaatifa 
was extended on the palanquin, with 
noneohalar f a Ureol and was ¢ 
‘ing herself with a fan ate of 
colore! feathers 


This young gitl wore a rose colore 
dress which enveloped her like a ch 
reese, or searf of Mexican silk, strip: 
purple and white, covered her shoulder 
hair was a golden brown, and ite thick bh 
off her lovely face to the best advantag 
eves were a deep cerulean blue, and | 
cheek was tinged with the hue of health 
The litle cortege advanced slowly 
street, Suddenly the white servant, who 
the advanced guard, uttered a cry of fe 
fell back two or three steps. By the va 
lurht of the torches he had perceived the 
can’sand colonel’s bodies, extended side 
each other on the bloody ground, The 
girl raised herself on her elbow 
«© What is the matter '" she exclaimed 
The white servant approached the 
“ Senorina,” said he, “there are two 
lying across the street; two men in « 
blood.” 
“©, heavens!" replied the young | 
face assuming an expression of horror 
you said, Pablo, that these men are really 
Perhaps there may be some signs of L 
Go and examine them.” 
The servant obeyed, accompanied by 
the negroes, bearing a torch , be approw 
inanimate bodies, and examined them + 
greatest attention In a few minutos he + 
to his mistress 
*Senorina,” said he, “one of them 
ceived a stab through the chest, which my 
killed him instantly, He is a big man 
villano countenance.” 
“ Bat the other?” 
“© The other has only fainted.” 
“Does he resemble the other in app: 
Pablo” 
“On the contrary, senorina, he ia a by 
young man, with a prepossessing face 
to me, senorina, that thie poor young & 
attacked from behind” 
“ What infamy ' cried the young gir! 
“Dare Task you, senorina, if you 
smelling bottle about you, and if you wi 
to me?” 
“ Yes, yes, [have one ; here it te.” 
The valet again approached the A 
and kneeling down beside bim, made hi 
the salts coggained in the bottle. “Th 
man gave some slight signs of Whe; b 
his eves, and raised up bis head, but « 
mediately his eyes closed again, and 
fell backwards 

« Senorinna,” enid the valet, “the sa! 
The blow which he has re 


sufficvent 
the head mast have been a terrible one 
he requires to be bled.” 

“There ia not a minute to lose,” 
young girl, “ you must carry thie your 
: 1 will get down, 
shull place bim in the palanqain,”” 

“ Bat yoo, senorina 1” 

1 will walk home.” 

“ bat—" 

“Nota word more,” interrapted the 
Creole; “ make no objections, hat do 
We have lot too m 


my father’s house 


you, quic k. 
already.” 
‘The white servant made a sign to the 
and they placed the palanquin on th 
The voung girl leaped with the grace 
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ead. At that moment, a terrible ery from Car- 
ven was heard behind the Mexican. She had 
en everything, and understood it in a moment. 
“He is lost without your aid,” said she to 
‘orel, pushing him forward with all her strength. 
Go and save him. Quick! quick !”” 
The one eyed musician obeying this voice, im- 
rious and supplicating as it was, drew his 
ormous rapier and rushed forward. The ery 
tered by Carmen caused Ramirez’s hand to 
emble; the blow, however, descended with the 
‘pidity of lightning on the American’s head, 
id he fell to the ground an inert mass. Before 
voping over his victim to plunder him, the 
exican had turned round full of fear, in order 
' discover the nature of the peril which threaten- 
him from behind. He saw about ten yards 
', @ long and gaunt figure whose intentions 
ere evidently hostile. Morel’s bony body as- 
‘med in the darkness a frightful appearance. 
Ramirez, half-dead with fright, tried to save 
aself in his usual method, namely, by flight. 
> turned on his heels and made a bound forward. 
‘ut it was too late, Morel rushed on him and 
‘bbed him between his shoulders with his im- 
‘nse sword. He immediately fell beside the 
nerican’s inanimate body. 
The Mexican uttered a few inarticulate groans, 
id terrible convulsions seized his body; a 
ream of blood gushed from his mouth, and he 
at the earth with his arms. It was of but short 
‘ration, however. The immobility of death 
‘on replaced the writhings of agony. At that 
ment, Carmen arrived breathless to the spot. 
“‘ Well?” said she in a voice almost strangling 
ith emotion—“ well ?” 
‘It is all over,” said Morel, in the calmest 
ne, withdrawing his sword and wiping it on 
e grass. “ It’s all over—he is dead !” 
“Poor fellow?” murmured the young girl, 
‘lieving that her brother spoke of the American, 
), what a dreadful occurrence !”” 
“ Caramba!”’ cried the one-eyed musician, 
hat is just like women, they first tell you to 
‘la man, and then when he is dead they pity 
n. Caramba!” Then changing his tone, he 
led: “ When you sent me after the colonel, 
'w could you tell which of us would fall? Would 
u rather see me in his place, and he in mine ?” 
‘ Who cares anything about that wretch ?” 
“What do you mean, then ?” 
“You know very well. I am speaking of that 
ung man. Did you not tell me he was dead ?” 
‘No, indeed! why should he be dead? If I 
‘not deceived, Ramirez missed his aim. I 
nk he only received a blow with the flat of his 
ord.” 
Morel and Carmen kneeled down beside the 
merican, but with very different purposes. Car- 
n placing her hand over his heart sought to 
dif it still beat; Morel simply intended to ex- 
‘ine his pockets. The brother and sister ut- 
ved at the same an exclamation of joy. 
he young girl’s hand had felt a slight pulsation, 
d that of the musician had come in contact with 
» handkerchief filled with the rolls of gold. 
‘He lives !” cried Carmen. 
“If these are ounces of gold my fortune is 
ide,”” murmured Morel. 
Ep qanitle ‘i 
iof and slipped the rolls into at 
his capacious coat. This done he went to seek 
the long silk purse full of gold, which the 
onel had exposed to view when he offered a 
idred piastres for a kiss. He found it readily. 
‘ Caramba!” he stammered, in a delirium of 
*; “two or three adventures like this, and I 
sl be the richest capitalist in Havana. Dear 
nel! illustrious deceased! I thank you for 
curing me this good fortune,” 
While the avaricious Morel was co! 


, ngratulatin 
iself on his good fortune, Carmen’s hand sail 


ved over the region of the American’s heart 
beating of which became more distinct and 
ular. As she was withdrawing her hand her 
sors came in contact with a small pocket-book. 
men took it and slipped it in her dress, 
Morel,” said she, after a pause, “it is im- 
sible we can leave this poor young man here,” 
What the deuce would you have us do with 
i, my dear sister ?” 
You are strong, Morel, take him in your 
is and carry him.” 
I would carry him willingly—but where? 
do not know his residence.” 
To the first house we find open ; they will 
refuse to give him the care his state demands.” 
Every house is closed for the night.” 
Well then, let us take him to our own home,” 
Texpected you would propose that,” said 
rel. “ You forget that Quirino is continually 
he watch. We could not get him there With- 
his seeing us, and he would certaialy kill the 
iger right out.” 
What then are we to do?” 
‘orel made no reply, but listened attentively, 
Do you not hear something ?”” said he, after 
ing. ‘I faney I can distinguish fooisteps.”” 
tthe seme moment that he spoke, lights ap- 
ed at the corner of the street. 
twas certain I was not wrong,” continued 
el; “here come some persons who will re- 
us of our embarrassment, aud who will assist 
oung man much better than we could.”’ 
Suppose they are thieves ?” 
Thieves do not go about with torches.” 
We will wait and speak to them.” 
Wait for them! Curumba! are you mad? 
* are approaching. Quick! quick! let aus 
in the zagal of this deserted house.” 
Hide ourselves—why ?” 
Secause I do not want to be accused of hay- 
ssassinated these two hidalgos, in order to 
em.” 
veeuse you f” 
‘hey would be sure to do it.” 
Sut you are innocent.” 
ertainly, Iam innocent. But it would be 
sible for me to prove if for two reasons; 
st is that the American did not know who 
\ him, the second is that I really did kill the 
an, and as there is no One to prove I did it 











ence of the American, I should be hanged 





Ithink it much better to keep out of 
3 way. 
ilst speaking Morel seized his sister’s arm 
ew her into the deserted house. : 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE RESOLVE. 


Moret and Carmen had scarcely disappeared 
in the gagal, when the lights seen by the former 
approached. It was soon easy to perceive that 
the cortege was composed of five persons, we | 
may even say six. Two negroes supported on 
their shoulders a palanqain made of hamboo:, 
and on each side of this palanquin was another 
negro, bearing a torch. Marching four or five 
yards in front was a white servant, very tall and 
very majestic, bearing on his shoulder a musket, 
and with a brace of pistols stuck in his belt. 
The sixth person was a young girl, seventecn or 
eighteen years of age, extremely beautiful. She 
was extended on the palanquin, with all the 
nonchalance of a Creole, and was engaged 
fanning herself with a fan made of different 
colored feathers. 

This young girl wore a rose-colored tissue 
dress which enveloped her like a cloud. A 
rebozo, or scarf of Mexican silk, striped with 
purple and white, covered her shoulders. Her 
hair was a golden brown, and its thick bands set 
off her lovely face to the best advantage. Her 
eyes were a deep cerulean blue, and her soft 
cheek was tinged with the hue of health. 

The little cortege advanced slowly up the 
street. Suddenly the white servant, who formed 
the advanced guard, uttered a cry of fear, and 
fell back two or three steps. By the vacillating 
light of the torches he had perceived the Ameri- 
can’sand colonel’s bodies, extended side by side 
each other on the bloody ground. The young 
girl raised herself on her elbow. 

“ What is the matter ?” she exclaimed. 

The white servant approached the litter. 
“ Senorina,” said he, “there are two corpses 
lying across the street; two men in a pool of 


| 
| 
| 








blood.” 
“©, heavens!” replied the young girl, her 
face ing an expression of horror. “ And 


you said, Pablo, that these’ men are really dead ? 
Perhaps there may be some signs of life left. 
Go and examine them.” 

The servant obeyed, accompanied by one of 
the negroes, bearing a torch ; he approached the 
inanimate bodies, and examined them with the 
greatest attention. In a few minutes he returned 
to his mistress. 

“Senorina,” said he, “one of them has re- 
ceived a stab through the chest, which must have 
killed him instantly. He is a big man with a 
villano ts countenance.” 

“But the other ?” 

“The other has only fainted.” 

“Does he resemble the other in appearance, 
Pablo?” 

“On the contrary, senorina, he is a handsome 
young man, with a prepossessing face. It seems 
to me, senorina, that this poor young man was 
attacked from behind.” 

“ What infamy !”’ cried the young girl. 

“Dare I ask you, senorina, if you have & 
smelling-bottle about you, and if you will lend it 
to me?” 

“Yes, yes, I have one ; here it is.” 

The valet again approsched the American, 
and kneeling down beside him, made him inhale 
the salts contained in the bottle. Tho young 
man gave some slight signs of life; he opened 
his eyes, and raised up his head, but almost im- 
mediately his eyes closed again, and his head 
fell backwards. 

“ Senorina,”’ said the valet, ‘the salts are not 
sufficient. The blow which he has received on 
the head must have been a terrible one. I think 
he requires to he bled.” 

“There is not a minute to lose,” cried the 
young girl, “ you must carry this young man to 
my father’s house. I will get down, and you 
stall place him in the palanquin.” 

“ But you, senorina ?” 

“T will walk home.” 

“But—” 

“Not a word more,” interrupted the beautiful 
Creole; “ make no objections, but do as I bid 
you, quick. We have lost too much time 
already.” 

The white servant made a sign to the negroes, 
and they placed the palanquin on the ground. 
The young girl leaped with the grace of a peri 
from the litter, revealing a charming figure, en- 
tirely in keeping with the beauty of her face. 
She advanced a few steps towards the wounded 
man, whom the negroes were raising up ; but she 
turned pale and staggered when she saw the 
Mexican’s hideous face, for, in addition to its 
natural ugliness, the staring, fixed eyes gave it a 
horrible expression. A few seconds sufficed for 
the negroes to raise the American’s inanimate 
body, and deposit it on the soft and perfamed 
cushions of the palaquin. The cortege then 
continued its march. When the litter and its 
escort had turned in the Cais g (¥Obispo, Car- 
men and Morel lefe the zagal which they 
had seen everything that had transpired. 





“ Well, sister,” said the one-eyed musician, 
“you can be easy about the young man. I war- 
rant you he will be cared for; and who would 
not be sick to be nursed by such a beautiful 
girl?” 

Carmen cast her eyes to the ground, and was 
silent. 

“Perhaps you do not think that young girl 
pretty, if so, you must be very difficult to please 
Tell me what you think of her?” 

“She is very beautiful,’’ replied Carmen, 
laconically. 

“ And doubtless as rich as she is pretty,” said 
her brother, in a tone of raillery. “Do you 
know who she is, sister?” 

“No.” 

“ Now I shouldn't wonder if this Mexican has 
ot done this young fellow a good service.” 

“ What, in trying to assassinate him?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Tdo not understand you.” 


o 


—Dies 


OW 


| handsome young man and the beautiful young 
| girl will naturally feel drawn to each other—they 
| will overcome difficulties if they exist—they will 


ae 


triumph over obstacles if there are any, and an 
attempted assassination may end in a marriage.” 

“ You are a fool, Morel, and spiteful.” 

“ Spiteful, am 1? Is it because I predict for 
your protege a happy future? It seems to me 
that you ought to be very glad that he should | 
marry a fortune. You are really the cause of | 
his quarrel with the Mexican, for if that quarrel | 
had not taken place, Ramirez would never have 
thought of assassinating the American, and I 
should not have killed Ramirez.” 

While this conversation was going on, Morel 
and his sister were following the litter which bore 
the American away. After proceeding for about 
a quarter of an hour down the Caia de |’Obispo, 
the palanquin and its escort stopped before a | 
gate shaded by thick trees. The white servant | 
drew from his pocket a large key, with which he 
opened this gate. The young girl, the palanquin 
and the torch-bearers crossed the threshold. 








OUR UNION? ><: 


to dream that you have become an honest man, | day that we should never sleep without having 
and thus escape hanging.” | the windows open; that we breathed outso much 
After making this reply, the street-singer | air, and then breathed it back again, and oat, and 
crossed the threshold of her chamber, and clos- | back, and that, love, we must always keep the 
ing the door, Morel heard her push the inside windows up.” 
bolt. The musician now left in silence and soli- Now Lam no saint; it don’t run in our fam- 
tude, struck another light and lighted a small ily. And if any of the brothers of the Protes- 
dark lantern. He then undid the buckles which | tant Episcopal Church—of which denomination 
fastened his rapier and guitar. He took off his I am an unworthy member—had heard the ex- 
large sombrero and untied the black handkerchief | pressions I used as I waded through the snow to 
which was tied over one of his eyes. His eye | that window, Iam sure I should have been re- | 
was not absent, but was as bright and sinister as | ported at the next conference. 
its fellow. In fact the silk handkerchief he wore , | My troubles had jast begun. Mrs. — my wife 
was evidently used only as a disguise, for when | is a determined woman, and although we have 
it was removed he was no longer recognizable. 
Morel drew from his pocket the results of his 
earnings in the gambling-house, and that of his 
double pillage. With a feverish hand he un- 
wrapped one by one the rolls of gold, and emp- 
tied the purse which had belonged to the Mex- 
ican. He then placcd them in equal piles. 
When he had counted the whole amount, he 
could scarcely restrain an exclamation of joy—it 


compromised on whole windoW hoistings, she | 
watches me narrowly, and no sooner do I go 
from one room to the other, than pop into the 
room I have left, and up goes the window. 1; 
have mildly suggested to her often that the reigh- 
bors seeing this state of affairs, may put a false 
construction on her actions in this respect, a con- 
struction highly injurious to her husband. 

But Passure you, when I mention this she 





The gate closed again, and all had disapp 
Morel and his sister had halted a few yards from 
the door. 

“ Let us go on,” said Carmen. 

“ What for?” asked her brother. 

“T wish to see the entrance to the house, that 
I may find it again by daylight.” 

“You can spare yourself the trouble, for I 
know who lives there.” 

“To whom does the house belong ?”” 

“The house in question,” said Morel, “is 
one of the handsomest in the Caia de 1’Obispo. 
It is the property of a Spanish shipping mer- 
chant, named Don Jose Rovero. This Don Jose 
is no longer young, he is a widower, and has 
only one daughter, the Senora A i I 


7 
ed. 


consisted of more than $2400. 

“ Caramba !"’ he muttered to himself, in a tone 
of triumph, “ my sister dreams of a fortune, but 
I have found one.” 

He rose from his seat, and raising up his bed- 
stead, moved it on one side. Morel applied his 
knife to one of the planks of the floor, and 
moved it without any difficulty. Under it was a 
large square hole, a foot wide and two feet deep. 
He brought his lantern to bear on it; it was half 
filled with gold and silver pieces. After taking 
a few piastres and reals to serve for current ex- 
penses, and to buy the necessaries of life with, 
he placed all that he had brought home with the 
rest of his wealth. He then replaced the bed, 
extinguished his lantern, and threw himself on 


flouts me, and Iam dumb. When my wile 
takes up a newspaper I tremble. I have but 
slightly agueish symptoms when she is going 
over the “ Locals,” “ Marriages ” and “ Deaths ;”’ 
but when she gets through these, and fastens her 
glance upon the ‘ Housekeepings,” “ Useful 
Receipes,” and “ Extracts from Hall's Journal 
of Health,” I know Iam a goner. I watch her 
narrowly at these times, and if she looks up and 
fastens her eyes upon me, I know she is getting 
ready for some new experiment, and my chills 
are unmistakable and decided. 

One day she surprised me by insisting that I 
should put on a pair of woolen stockings. I 
answered meekly, “ that she knew I never wore 





have heard this young girl spoken of as the pearl 
of Havana. I know, and you know too, sister, 
that public rumor has not exaggerated her 
beauty.” 

For a few moments Carmen appeared to be 
absorbed in a mute and profound reverie. At 
last she raised her head. 

“This Don Jose Rovero is very rich, then?” 
said she. 

“Tt is impossible to tell how much he is worth. 
He possesses plantations in every part of the 
island. Each of his ships, and he has ten of 
them, in itself constitutes a fortune. <As to his 
slaves I will not speak of them; they would 
prove an army if they were all congregated 
together.” 

“And there is only one heir for all these 
riches ?”” 

“Yes; Senorina Anunziate, I repeat to you, 
is his only child. So you see, sister, whoever 
marries her will be a lucky man.” 

“Ts this just®” exclaimed the street-singer, in 
a bitter tone. “I am young, I am beauufal, F- 
have illustrious blood in my veins, and yet Iam 
obligedto sing, dance and stretch out my hand 
for a miserable pittance, while this girl, who is 
no younger, no handsomer, and no nobler than I 
am, sleeps on a pillow stuffed with millions. 
This A i is h d, adulated and 
adored ; it is trae, I am adniired too, but this 

dmirati is i Iting to me, ang@*the first 
scoundrel who passes arrogates to himself the 
right to offer me a handful of gold for a kiss. I 
revolt at this inequality, aud I maintain that 
everything is legitimate to one who is low and 
wishes to rise.” 

“ Caramba!” said Morel, bursting into a 
laugh, “these are exactly my principles; like 
you, I think we should be rich if we can, and 
that it is legitimate and allowable to seek for 
fortune wherever it can be found, even if it be in 
the pockets of our neighbors.” 

Carmen shrugged her shoulders with an ex- 
pression of disgust. 

“Do not compare yourself to me, brother,’’ 
she exclaimed, in atone of disdain. 

“ Why not ?” 

“Tam only ambitious; you are simply a 
robber.” 

“I will not contradict you; but perhaps the 
robber may attain a more lofty position sooner 
than the ambitious woman.” - 

ae f your opinion,” replied Carmen, 
“for tides doubt the gallows will ultimately 
claim you victim.” 

“ Thank you for the prediction.” 

The night was calm and magnificent, no sound 
disturbed the deep silence of the deserted streets. 
The clock of the church of the Trinitad struck 
two. 

“It is two o’clock,” said Morel; “ it seems to 
me, sister, that itis time for us to go home.” 

“Tam ready,” replied the young girl. 

Morel and Carmen retraced their steps, and 
crossing the promenade du Paseo, not far from 
the Puerta de Tierra, they reached a small, low- 
built house covered all over with roses. It was 
situated in the midst of an enclosure planted with 
trees, and which formerly constituted its garden ; 
but for many years this enclosure had been un- 
cultivated, and was now choked up with weeds 
and low brushwood. A narrow path cut out by 
a hatchet led up to the door. This door was 
not locked—the inhabitants of the miserable 
dwelling supposed, and not without reason, that 
their cabin was not one to excite the cupidity of 
Morel and Carmen entered. 
The former struck a light and lighted a candle 


stuck ina black bottle. 








bouse-breakers. 


The interior of the house was composed of 
two wretched chambers; the frontone was occu- 
pied by Morel, the back one by Carmen. Each 
room contained a bed, a table and achair. In 
Morel’s apartment there was a small stove on 
which was a saucepan. 


On the table were three 
two iron forks and 


or four plat 





23, two knives, 
two glasses. Th 








contained t 





wall near the bed. Everything about the 





“ And yet it is as clear as daylight. There is 


very He is introduced into 
young ladv’s house, and regards her as his angel 


What may be the result of such a 


interesung. 








saviour 







situation ?” 
” 
“ How should I know? 
“ You cannot know, but you can guess 


a handsome young man iujured—consequenily | 


this | 


|} dwelling revealed not only poverty, t 





misery. Morel, who appeared tu be very anxious 





xc, handed Carmen the candle. 
od night, sister,” said he to the 
girl, with 


«Gg 
a grimace which served him fur a 
smile; “try to dream that an hidalyo rich as a 
king, offers voa marriage.” 


“ Thank you, brother,”’ replied Carmen, “ try 


and that was a small mirror suspended from the | 


abject | 


| 


| cause of this slizht intrusion bei 


young | 


| 


woolen, they made my feet sore.” 

“Never mind,” was the reply, “I just read 
in a newspaper that they will prevent you from 
taking cold.” 

I rebelled for a while, but she socked me, and 
now I am lame, and have corns and chilblains, 
and bunions, but I do not take cold certainly as 
often as formerly, which I attribute to cold 
water. My wife having read that water was a 
sovereign remedy for “all the ills,” ete., I for 
some time went under such a strict hydropathic 
treatment that Iam sure if shower-baths could 
have accomplished it, that I should have had 
“ water on the brain’ long ago. 

In the morning, at four o’clock, a cold bath— 
this I called my crack bath, because the window 
was always open—cold water, and very seldom, 
cold meat for breakfast. Bathe my head and 
feet at dinner time in cold water, and eat a little 
barley soup, cold. Four o’clock P. M., after my 
return from the office, shower-bath—light- headed 
—tea, cold. Nine o’clock P. M.—wet sheets— 
immense friction—bed—after a few cold applica- 
tions, locally. 

My wife happened to get hold of an article on 
“Physical Education” one day. Woe is me! 
I was put through a course of the severest gym- 
nastic sprouts. First day—practised three hours 
with twenty-two pound dumb-bells ; ended by 
straining a leader in my fore-arm, and crashing 
my foot with a bell which I inadvertently 
dropped. After the sickness attendant upon this 
was over, 1 was thought seasoned enough to 
trust with Indian clubs. I rather liked the clubs. 
I thought they were jolly, and would make a 
good average strike at a rowdy’s head; held 
them out crooked, held them out straight, bal- 
anced them on my chin, whirled them around 
over my head, and fancied I would cut a very 
respectable figure as chief of the tribe of No kare- 
how-you-do-its. Gave the war-cry and the 
double-whirl, and right hand club fell full force, 
and broke my nose. 

Day number two—“ Physical Education.” 
Wouldn't give it up yet; but whilst my nose 
was healing, my wife got a springing-board, iron 
rings, and boxing-gloves surreptitiously conveyed 
to the attic, and surprised me with the same 
when I was convalescent. I tried the springing 
board till I got sprung in the knees, and chopped 
it up for a clothes-horse. Got fast in the iron 
rings, and hung with my tights on before the 
attic window, head downwards, crying ‘ mur- 
der!” I sprained my ankle, and broke a blood- 
vessel on this occasion, 

As for boxing-gloves, I used to fancy I had 
some proficiency in the “manly art of self-de- 
fence,” and really prided myself upon my 
muscle; but my dear wife was anxious that I 
should eclipse all competitors in our social ring, 
and therefore called in her two brothers to prac- 
tise with me. Jabez and Increase Dow weigh 
two hundred and thirty-four, and two hundred 
and twenty-four pounds respectively, and are as 
strong as any live iznoramuses of their stature 
The result of that little “ practice” 
with the gloves to me was: Item—two black 
eyes; item—a smashed watch, one fine linen 
shirt much torn, little finger of the left hand 
bitten off by Increase, in the real fight which 
aftrrwards occurred ; item —nose broken over 
again. Spoils —four pounds of human hair 
(which I have since had a sofa pillow made of), 
and part of Jabez’s false teeth. 


the bed, He was soon fast asleep. 

We will now leave the brother, and enter the 
sister’s chamber. The young girl had removed 
her lace veil, and her thick hair had fallen about 
her, and gave her beautiful face a strange, im- 
perious and fascinating expression. Her fore- 
head might have served fora model for a Grecian 
statue; her eyebrows were dark and perfectly 
pencilled. Her eyes were intensely black, and 
perhaps alittle too large. As she stood beside 
the little table on which she had placed the light, 
her arms and shoulders appeared like fragments 
of the work of one of the old sculptors. She 
held in her hand the pocket-book she had taken 
from the American, She opened it; on the 
first page was written the name, “Ernest 
Carrou, Richmond, Va., 1826.” 

“TI have discovered his name, at all events,” 
murmured Carmen. , 

She then proceeded to examine th contents of 
the pocket-book, and discovered from it that 
Ernest was a lieutenant in the United States 
Navy, formerly belonging to the Constitution, 
but now ona leave of absence for the benefit of 
his health. She also found several letters which 
informed her that Carrol bejonged to a very 
wealthy Virginia family, agd that he would 
some day inherit a large estajf. 

Carmen closed the pocg§t-book; then she 
rapidly fin'shed her toilette Fy the night, and 
extinguishing the light, she €*5%, herself on the 
bed. She soon heard her bro}ter snoring on the 
other side of the partition; but she could not 
close her eyes. We do not kuow what dreams 
visited Morel that night, but we do know that 
when morning dawned, Carmen was still awake, 
for she repeated in an audible voice : 

“A name, fortune, power, flatterers, I would 
have them all, and J will have them soon.”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED.| 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


“ME AND MY WIFE.” 
BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH, 


** God bless me and my wife, 
Brother Tom and his wife, 
Just us four and no more!—AmeEN.” 


ig 

Iam a married man. I trust I make the an- 
nouncement with proper meekness. I ought to 
be a very happy man; but Laint. I am natur- 
ally a very modestman ; but I don’t expect you 
to believe it. I “tiet Permit Sizer Dow at a 
quilting scrape, she married me in three 
months. I am told that I married her; but I 
shall insist to my dying day that I was in happy 
ignorance of my fate, until people commenced 
to call me Mr. Dow—no—I mean to call her 
Mrs. ,my name. Why aint I happy! I 
willtry and tell you. Idon’texpect you to credit 
a word I say—my wife never ves, and no more 
should you—but I have no conscientious scru- 
ples against swearing, if that will be needed to 
give force to my narrative or tale. 

In the first place my wife loves me. Startling 
as this fact may appear to the world, I neverthe- 
less put it forth as truth; if it is an original idea, 
I do not hesitate to claim the origiuality. 





can be. 


Now 
to be severely logical, why does the fact of her love 
make meuntiappy? I will tell you. She takes 
the newspaper. And lest you may not even see 
my inferences, I will add she clips out all the 








It is needless to say that my wife's two broth- 
ers are forbidden my house, also, I suppose, un- 


“recipes ” for health, and, by thunder! makes 
me take “em. But 1 will not overwhelm you 
with evidences of my dear wife's intatuation—it 
is at this time assuming the form of positive 
madness—but shall select a few to have you 
consider my unfortunate condition. But don't 
pity me—don’t! Pity would drive me mad, 
and 


* Each frail fibre of my brain 
Would send forth my thoughts all wild and wide.” 


necessary to state that I do not box any more, 


entirely neglected since thac eventiul evening. 


| newspapers from coming to the house—you are 


aware that I live @ short distance in the country 
—for as sure as my wife finds a new recipe 
Ast 








iort 
time ago I complained of a chapped face, and I 
awoke in the night 


is bound to try its efficiency on myself. 


he first occasion I had to notice my dear 
wife’s peculiarity, was in mid winter, about three 
weeks after our nuptials (Iam reminded to say 
* puptials,”” as 


and discovered that good woman bending over 
I consider it rather later than me, pouring on a concoction of lard, white wax, 
“ marriage"), I awoke in the night with shiver- 


ing sensations, and a cold, biankety feeling gen- 


spermaceti and olive oil, which she had read 
about in the papers. 

erally. I was surprised to find six inches of About two months ago I bribed the carrier to 
snow on a level in my room, and accumulating 
The 
g the window | 
open to its full length, and the drift snow making 


discontinue our paper, and he did so for four 


so rapidly that it bid fair soon to be nine. commenced 


days, but venal like his tribe, he 





sending it, after that time, on receiving a larger 


a ded wile. 
two days after its continaance there 


was nothing new, in fact the southern news had 


for our chamber stove. On inquiring about this 
new arrangement of my other half, she mildly | 
informed me crowded out all the clippings, buus 


and 1 


bold articles, 
“ That, dear, she had read inthe paper the other , medical and all, prayed most fervently 


and that my “ Physical Education’ has been | 


I have tried every means in my power to stop | 


they waald stay crowded owt. But alas, on the 
third day my wife looked up over her paper, 
and a smile of exultation beamed on her 
countenance 

“ My love!” said she. 

“My dear!” 1 replied 

We always address each other with the extras, 
even when alone. 

“ Jast listen, You know you are thin!” 

I answered rather sulkily “that I was aware 
plumpness was not one of my virtues, but that 


| I thought taunts ill became her.” 


“O, just listen; you'll be fattened up in a 
fortnight. ‘ Delicious Revelenta Arabica food,’ 
‘invaluable effects,’ ‘ without 
(there'll be a saving), ‘not a medicine,’ * nutri- 
* ©), darling, we must have the ‘ Revelenta 
Arabica,’ and so cheap, too.” 

“How much?” 

“Only a dollar a pound.” 

1 fought off for a week, but Thad “ Revelenta”’ 
for breakfast, varied with “ Arabica” 
per, antil I caved in, aud a five pound canister 
was bought. 


other victuals’ 


tive 


for sup- 


Behold me a well man, being fed on pap three 
timesaday. I got tired of * Revelenta Arabica” 
in a week in its plain state, and then 1 had the 
“ Revelenta ” in custards, pies, rolls; ‘ Arabica” 
in puddings and tarts, and heard of nothing but 
“nutrition,” “digestive organs,” and “ poverty 
of blood and muscle,”’ at breakfast, dinner and 
tea, and now for the result. 

The first week I was swelling visibly, had to 
use sundry buckles and straps about my gar- 
ments—yained five pounds. Second week had 
to cut the boot legs to allow my calves room, a 
very comfortable sign to my wife. Third week, 
had to pay fines and costs for assault on my 
neighbor Jobbs, who intimated to me “that 
dropsical people were not supposed to have good 
sense.” Fourth week, had to lay in bed and eat 
“ Revelenta” while my tailor was altering all 
my clothes, and getting me up some new ones 
with the patent India rubber expansion seams. 
Fifth week, weighed two hundred and seven 
pounds, apothecaries weight, and found that re- 
monstrances with my wife didn’t reduce me 
any. I have taken to drinking sarreptitious vin- 
egar, but the fat increases. I cannot sit by the 
fire without the grease melts out of me ina liquid 
stream. Ihave already ruined all my clothes, 
and my credit with my tailor is very low. I 
have been approached within the last two wecks 
by some of my most intimate friends, who darkly 
hint at “tapping ’’ me. Remonstrances are use- 
less with my wife. Iam miserable. I shall do 
something desperate yet. 

Four o’clock P.M. I’ve done it. I’ve shot 
the news-carrier, and thrown the “ Arabica” out 
of the window. As I write, wife in violent 
hysterics. 





SCIENTIFIC DRIFTWOOD. 

All animal and vegetable poisons destroy by 
de ovidizing the blood. 

Hleat has a tendency to separate the particles 
of all bodies from each other. 

‘The air is known to be a fluid, by the easy 
conveyance which it atfords to sound. 

The weight of goods in a vessel is indicated 
by the depth to which the vessel sinks in the 
water. 

‘The ocean loses mavy millions of gallons of 
water hourly, by evaporation. 

On the tops of very high mountains, water will 
boil mach sooner than on the plains, where the 
atmosphere is heavier. 

Caloric pervades all bodies; this is not the 
case with any other substance we know of —not 
even light. 

Tin must have been known very early, as it is 
mentioned in the Books of Moses. 

Pencils of plambago were used as early as 
1565, being mentioned by Conrad Gesner in his 
book on ‘fossils’ printed at Zurich in that 

ear. 

Dip paper into a strong solution of alam, and 
it will resist the action of fire. 

A batch of wire weighing 14 pounds will fur- 
nish material for 48,100 needles. 

The eye of the butterfly consists of 17,000 
lenses, each as perfect as the human eye. 





Our Curious Department. 
[Prepared for The Flag of our Union } 
Singular Death. 

The Newark Mercury gives the following singu- 
lar cause of death: —An interesting little girl about 
four years old, daughter of Mr. George Minchin, 274 
Warren Street, was buried recently, whose death 
While rolling a 
hoop she tripped and fell, and as she reached the 
ground, one end of the 


was caused in a singular manner. 


wire, used to guide the 
hoop, entered her mouth so far, and with such foree, 
as to sever the windpipe. The poor chill lingered 
until an early hour the next morning, when death 
relieved her trom suffering. 





Fatal Bite of a Rattlesnake. 

A man named John Hill, from Central Ohio, 
while at the Davton Fair, recently, visited one of 
the 
and while amusing himself, concluded to trv the 
temper of a rattlesnake by putting his hand 


“side shows,” which always infest such a place 
im ite 
cage, when the reptile bit him on the finger, and 


infused into his system such a virulent poisen that 


the unfortunate man died in ten minutes. His 
body was sent to his relatives. 
Odd Accident. 

A thunder-storm which recently broke over Paris 


occasioned a cunous accident. A glass bottle, con 


taining cherry brandy, in a house in the Faubourg 
{| St. Martin, was cut by the lightning in a line as 
straight as if it were done by a professional hand 
The neck of the bottle was struck off and driven 


with a suffocating sensation, | 


through a window into the garden, a distance of 
more than thirty yards 


Venerable Twins. 









An incident rarely equalled cecurred in thie city 
Two widows, twin « aged 5A years, were pres 
ent on the camp o e th and 7th Connecticut 
volunteers, in good health and spirite, They were 


J 


born before the Revolutionary war, and have | 1 
to see the first attempt to destroy the nation esta! 
lished in their childhood. May they lire to sre the 


attempt frustrated 


Curious Experiment 


Try this, some of y asten ana! of kev toe 
string, and suspend it from 5 ar thum?’ ar ger 
and the nai! will omciliate bke @ per Julum let 
some one place hie o| hand under the nd 
t will change to 6 clear motion 


third person place hie hand ppon * 
nd the nail becomes an 
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28 THE FLAG OF OUR UNION? »« 





[Written for The Flag of onr Union.) 


> me 
is 


{ negative, but must plead for time, for more con- | WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT. 











‘LINES TO A FRIEND. 
BY MARY PERCEVAL. 


O, pledge him not !—his leve for thee 
Will be to him a shield, 

To guard him in the hour of need— 
To the tempter ne'er to yield. 


His love for thee is generous, true, 
Anda talisman ‘twill prove, 

To cheer the sunlight of his life, 
Or darker hours to soothe. 


Trust then his noble, manly heart, 
Which ‘iong has beat for thee; 
Ne'er think'to find a bosom-friend 

From every error free. 


Thy love and counsel oft may guide 
In friendship’s pleasant way; 

Thy gentle tones of kindness, too, 
Strew blessings o'er his way. 


He asks no pledge to make him blest, 
Bat will, with faith, confide 

In her, the chosen of his heart, 
Whom he would call his bride! 





* [Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MISS THOMSON’S HUSBAND. 





BY MARGARET A. LEE. 

Scnoot was done. All the lisping misses 
and chubby boys had gone home to dirner; the 
schoolhouse was swept and dusted, the desks 
were put in order, the weekly account cast up, 
and Miss Nelly Thomson tied on her bonnet 
and wrapped a light shawl round her somewhat 
stately shoulders, thinking what a nice time she 
should have at Clovernook that bland Saturday 
afternoon, and how sweet it would be to wake 
up to robin songs and fragrance of clover and 
roses in the holy Sabbath morning, instead of the 
clatter of a boarding-house, and the odor of coffee 
and fish-balls. 

The note that had come for her had a post- 
script insisting on her coming by four, when the 
carriage would certainly call, and, strangely 
enough, designated the dress she was to wear— 
the blue poplin with the tiny linen collar, and, 
“don’t let your hair curl,” it added, “brush it 
back in those beautiful waves.” What could 
Mrs. ‘Tennant mean? 

The way to the boarding-house lay through 
the long street of the village, but there was a 
roundabout path by the river, shaded by great 
trees, and that was Miss Thomson's favorite 
walk. It took but five minutes longer, and albeit 
in a hurry, she determined to go that way now. 
She could walk a little quicker and get home by 
the time dinner was on the table. She wasn’t 
disposed to meet common acquaintances while 
the excitement of the note and expected visit 
was upon her. The genial silence of the old 
trees and the tender ripple of the river suited her 
better, for far down in Miss Thomson’s heart 
was a bit of sentiment that hung upon the 
thought of Clovernook. Last summer she had 
met Mrs. Tennant’s brother there, a bachelor of 
forty, a major of infantry, a gentleman and a 
scholar, though a little stately. 

Miss Thomson was not given to romance, be- 
ing decidedly practical in her turn of mind, but 
she had a poetic side not spoiled by her thirty- 
five years and the vexatious school, and couldn’t 
help thinking what a noble-looking man the 
major was, and how some time or other, some 
woman would love him. Ever afterward she 
was given to dreaming and feeling somewhat sad 
in connection with Clovernook, and now she felt 
litule inclined to meet any one as she went home. 

What was her vexation then, to see just in the 
path before her the person of all others she most 
disliked to meet—the Rev. Mr. Stockwell. She 
would have turned back, but she had been seen, 
the gentleman was coming eagerly towards her, 
and there was nothing to do but bite her lips, 
smooth down a little frown, and answer his salu- 
tation. Now wher Miss Thomson was a fair 
young girl of eighteen, and Mr. Stockwell came 
to preach as her father’s colleague, the two had 
plighted troth, and the pastor’s daughter was 
universally looked upon as the young pastor's 
future wife. But the old minister died suddenly ; 
his daughter would not marry immediately, and 
in the meantime another woman quite as pretty, 
and having the advantage of a nice little income, 
had fascinated the tickle man. Of course he was 
made free at once, and Nelly very magnanimous- 
ly said nothing to any ot her father’s friends, ex- 
cept that they had come to the conclusion that 
they should not suit each other. The pastor 
married ; his wife had an infant every year or 
two, faded into a delicate invalid and died, at 
last, a year before this date, leaving her husband 
in a state of helplessness quite interesting to 
some of his lady parishioners. The minister 
could not be blamed for wanting a wife; but it 
was curious that he should pass by the pretty 
misses and buxom widows, to think of his old 
love, now a decided old maid, and a schovol- 
mistress into the bargain. 

‘To be sure Miss Thomson did not seem in the 
least faded. Her fine constitution, active, clean- 
ly habits and sweet disposition had preserved 
her trom wrinkles, or gray hairs, kept her cheeks 
rosy, and her figure lithe and graceful. To be 
sure, she was by common consent allowed to be 
the most intellectual and most ladylike woman 
in the parish; she had supported herself quite in- 
dependent of the gratuity her father’s old friends 
would have bestowed upon her, and laid up a lit- 
tle sum in the bank beside ; but then she was an 
old maid, and several pretty noses were turned 
up at the minister's evident preference for her. 

Now matters had reached a crisis in the minis- 
ter’s mind, and he had left his dinner, and his “in 
conclusion,” to spoil, in order to intercept Miss 
Thomson and settle the question of “his future 
happiness,” as he called it. Not to lose time, 
with « little clearing of the throat, and a little 
tremble—for the minister was really in earnest, 
as far as he could be—he plunged into the midst 
of his story, and offered himself unreservedly for 
Miss Thomson's acceptance or rejection. He 
Would not be contented either with her respectful 


| sideration of the sabject, and so forth. 


“T think the union would be scarcely a fair | 
one,” Miss Thomson suid, vexed at length. | 


“ You have bestowed all the love and care you 
had to give on one woman and her children; you 


on the contrary, have never loved,” (meeting his 
significant glance), “ no, sir, I was mistaken when 
T once thought I loved you, I understand my 
needs better now. I have all these years been 
gathering up knowledge, and correcting my first 
estimate of life and character, loving only child- 
ren and kind friends as such, until I am able to 
bestow upon a good man—if I should meet one 
—all of my heart that ever was worth bestowing. 
And I want an equivalent. I have no idea of 
taking the poor remnant any other woman has 
left. I wish you a very good day, sir,” and Miss 
Thomson walked off stiffly, feeling a little wo- 
manly triumph, it must be confessed, that the old 
score was paid up. 

It was difficult, somehow, to adjust the’bands 
of wavy hair, and put on the collar just to our 
heroine’s satisfaction, but it was done at length, 
and she read the last magazine to while away the 
time until the carriage came, and before she reach- 
ed Clovernook forgot all about dresses, hair, the 
minister, or anything but the soft sky, the trees, 
the waving shades upon the meadows, the sparkle 
of the water as the trees let the sun in upon it. 
When she reached the cottage her heart was too 
full of these to leave one corner for vanity or 
self-consciousness, and she was astonished at her- 
self when she met the major with perfect ease 
and coolness. He was a little discomposed, al- 
though it could not have been so much of asurprise 
to him, for he had been two days at Clovernook, 
and knew that she was coming, but he became 
his own dignified self in a , and enter- 
tained the ladies until tea-time quite pleasantly. 
Then they must go all over the garden and or- 
chard, and even down to the river side and into 
the forest, and come home by starlight, the major 
offering his arm to Miss Thomson, while the 
host and hostess lingered a little behind. They 
must sit on the piazza too until nearly midnight, 
to see the moon come softly up into the radiant 
heavens, and hear the whippoorwill and the dis- 
tant murmur of the river, now talking brilliantly, 
now falling into a silence as charmed as that 
around them. 

‘The dreams of one of them were charmed too. 
The whippoorwill’s song melted into the robin’s, 
evening clasped hands with the morning, and 
each borrowed something of the beauty of the 
other, and on the wings of such sleep, full of 
singing and blooming, her youth seemed to come 
back to her again. All the hope and springing 
life, and fresh, buoyant faith. Such another Sab- 
bath never bloomed into Miss Thomson’s life, 
either from the wonderful sunrise streaming pur- 
ple all up the clouds, and all across the meadow, 
to the solemn brightness of its death in the 
western sky. 

There was the last morning nap all full of 
robins’ songs; the delicious country breakfast, 
not to be despised, the fragrant ride to church; 
the sermon, which, in some way was much better 
than Mr. Stockwell’s ordinary ones; the closing 
hymn—one of her father’s favorites, and sung to 
her joy, in the consecrated old tune—the ride 
back to dinner—for no one would hear of her 
going home to the boarding-house, the visit 
wasn’t half done yet; the long walk in the after- 
noon in the forest, where in a cathedral of pine 
trees, they—the major, that is—read chapters 
from the prophets and psalms with his deep, 
reverent voice, and they all sung old hymns that 
they had learned in youth, and almost looked for 
angels to come down upon the spiry roof, and 
bring them a blessing. 

Miss Thomson hardly knew how Mr. and 
Mrs. Tennant strolled off, leaving her with !the 
major beside her on the brown bank, nor how 
the conversation took so personal a turn, but 
before she knew it, the major had led her to 
tell much of her own experiences, and was talk- 
ing in answer to some question of hers of a soldier’s 
life; the danger, the hardship and the loneliness. 
How when watching the camp-fires far away on 
the outskirts of civilization, he thought sadly of 
his sister’s happy fireside, and wondered if such 
an one would evershine for him. Miss Thomson 
pitied his loneliness, and found that her life too 
had been !onely (though she didn’t say so), and 
shrunk from the long days in the schoolroom 
month after month and year after year, and wish- 
ed the major would always stay at Clovernook 
even if he was nothing to her. But she only look- 
ed thoughtfully at the bit of sky left by the pine 
branches, and never noticed that the major was 
looking anxiously at her, until he took her hand, 
and in a voice very faint and tremulous fur such 
a great, stout man, said: Would it be too pre- 
sumptuous in him, if he asked her to share all 
these hardships with him. 

Then Miss Thomson found out that she had 
kept a bud of love all ready to blossom in her 
heart, ever since last year, when she first saw the 
major, and that he had gone off with a problem 
in his heart that resolved itself into the same 
thing when he was far away, and that he had 
come hundreds of miles on a short leave, only 
to ask that fateful question. 

One week was a short time to find a new 
teacher for the school, and furnish a bridal out- 
fit, but Miss Thomson had many friends, and all 
were proud to help. Nothing was talked of in the 
parish but the new engagement, the prepara- 
tions, what Mrs. B—— or Mrs. C or Miss 
M was making for the bride, how far she 
was to go, how beautiful she looked, or how 
grand or devoted the lover was. 

Another Sabbath morning saw them standing 
before the altar, and the Rev. Mr. Stockwell 
found it a little difficult to steady his voice for the 
ceremony. Everybody was there, and every- 
body said that when she was a girl of eighteen, 
and had come blushing into the old church on 
the present minister's arm, she had not been half 
| so handsome. And even now, ten years from 
that wedding, her husband honestly affi t 
he never saw a woman so beautiful, certainf¥ not 
one so good, and he knows there never was one 


| better loved. 














have lived with her, and mourned for her. You | 
have little beside respect to give any one else. I, | 





| Selon and Lycurgus also soug 


Tt seems that this legend of the nursery is | 


based at least upon historical trath. The Kev. 
Samuel Lysons has published his proofs ; and 
we take the following from a review of his book 
in the “Gentleman’s Magezine:” “ Richard 


| Whittington was the third son of Sir William 
Whittington, of Pauntley, in Gloucestershire, | 


descended of a good and ancient family, bat who 
were then in straitened circumstances; and 
Sir William died an outlaw when Richard was 
only two years old, Trade was then, as now, a 
common resource for the younger sons of good 
families; and, as there were no roads and no 


stage-coaches in the days of Edward the Third— | 


and it is not probable that a mere boy, the young: 
er son of a reduced house, could afford to have 
a horse of his own—there is no improbability in 
the story that he set out to walk to London, and 
gladly availed himself of a lift on a pack-horse 
on the way. Mr. Lysons also adduces what ap- 
pears to him good reason for believing that the 
story of his cat is literally true. He has, at all 
events, clearly proved that Whittington did mar- 
ry his master’s daughter, and that he was three 
times Lord Mayor of London. He was one of 
the most wealthy of the great merchant princes 
of his day, and also one of the most pious and 
most munificent. He frequently lent large sums 
of money to the king, as is proved by extracts 
from the rolls ; and the story of his burning the 
bonds may also be true. He was a mercer by 
trade, and supplied the wedding r to the 
Princesses Blanche and Philippa, daughters of 
Henry the Fourth. That he built the nave of 
Westminster Abbey is proved by the royal com- 
mission for this purpose, A. D., 1415, printed in 
the appendix to Mr. Lysons’s volume. He also 
built the chapel attached to Guildhall, and en- 
dowed the Church of St. Michael, Paternoster, 
in which he was buried; he also built and glaz- 
ed the windows of the hall itself; he founded and 
endowed a college; and he left money to rebuild 
the prison of Newgate. Pennant after mention- 
ing the rebuilding of Newgate by Whittington’s 
executors, says: ‘His statue, with the cat, re- 
mained in the niche to its final demolition, on the 
rebuilding of the present prison. It was de- 
stroyed in the fire of 1666, and rebuilt in its late 
form.’ In 1421, Whittington began the founda- 
tion of the library of the Grey Friars’ Monastery, 
in Newgate Street. This noble building was one 
hundred and twenty-nine feet long, thirty-one 
feet in breadth, entirely ceiled with wainscot, with 
twenty-eight wainscot desks, and eight double 
settees. ‘he cost of furnishing it with books 
was five hundred and fifty-six pounds ten shil- 
lings, of which four hundred pounds (equal to 
four thousand pounds of our present money) was 
subscribed by Whittington. This edifice stli re- 
mains in tolerable preservation, and forms the 
north side of the great cloister of Christ’s Hos- 
pital; having in two places an escutcheon with 
the arms of Whittington. On the ordinances, or 
rules, for the regulation of his college, is an 
illumination representing Whittington stretched 
on a tester bed, his body naked and emaciated 
with sickness; his bedside surrounded by his 
(four) executors; his physician, and a group of 
twelve bedesmen, recipients of his charities. An 
engraving by Reginald Elstrack, who flourished 
about 1590, professes to be a ‘ vera effigies, or true 
likeness, of that most illustrious gentleman, 
Richard Whittington, Knight;’ and represents 
him in his robes as Lord Mayor, with a collar of 
SS., and his hand resting on a very pretty cat. 
It is pleasant to tind such grounds for believing 
this favorite story of our childhood a true story 
after all; and that, to the delighted ears of 
a real flesh and blood personage, Bow Bells once 
seemed to say, ‘Turn again, Whittington, Lord 
Mayor of London.’ \ 








TRANSMIGIATION OF SOULS. 


The Hindoo cree§derives its peculiar charac- 
ter from the tenet, +¥ generally diffused through- 
out the East, re “ting the transmigration of 
souls. Accordi this belief, the spirit of 
man atter dgath is dot conveyed Into @ different 
state of existence, but goes to animate some other 
mortal body, or even one belonging to the brute 
creation. ‘Lhe receptacle into which it enters is 
decided by the course of action followed during 
the present life. The virtuous man may rise 
from an humble caste to the rank of a prince or 
even a brahmin, while the depraved notonly sink 
into degradation as human beings, but even have 
their souls enclosed in the bodies of animals. 
With this view the Hindoo oracles endeavor to 
establish a certain confurmity between the of- 
fences committed and the conditions under which 
they are expiated. The thief is converted into 
some animal addicted to steal the articles which 
were the wonted objects of his own depredation. 
The pilferer of grain is metamorphosed into a 
rat; while he who stole roots and fruit becomes 
an ape. The person thus lowered in the scale 
of being must pass through a long succession of 
degraded births ere he can resume the human form 
and endowments. This belief is so familiar to 
the Hindoo, that his conversation is filled with 
allusions to it. If he sees any suffering under 
evils that seem unmerited, he at once pronounces 
them the penalty of sin committed in a previous 
stage and torm of existence. Even in seeing a 
cow or a dog receive a severe beating, he infers 
that the soul which animates them, must, under 
its human shape, have committed some offence 
worthy of such castigation. Wives, who consid- 
er themselves injuriously treated by their hus- 
bands, or servants by their masters, indulge the 
earnest hope that in some future state of being 
they shall exchange conditions, and obtain the 
opportunity of signal retaliation —The East In- 

1ans. 





THE ANCIENT GREEKS. 


Tt was their love of harmony that caused the 
Greeks to be so fond of dancing, for they sent 
their dancing-masters as well as their music- 
teachers to all parts of the civilized world, as the 
French do in our own time; and we have evi- 
dence that the former were ridiculed then, as the 
former are now, by those who think that nothing 
is good whose precise value or utility cannot be 
estimated in the current coin of the day. “In 
frames formed of a clay thus fine,” observes 
Hope, “cast in @ mould thus perfect, must have 
arisen organs of sense capable of impressions the 
most delicate and diversitied. And in fact, the 
ancieut Greeks evinced the superiority of their 
organization, by surpassing, in every bodily dis- 
play, every cther nation. Among them, indi- 
viduals, of every age and station alike, frequent- 
ed the gymnasium ; all were equally proud to 
excel in the more arduous games of the palastra, 
and in the more elegant movements of the dance. 
Saltatory motions were not, in Greece, confined 
only to one sort, and only marked by one char- 
acter. The young andthe old, the grave and 
the gay, each had the choice of metrical move- 
ments suited to their rank and station. While 
the warrior delighted in the bold abruptness of 
the Pyrrhic step, the courtesan displayed the lan- 
guishing movements of the Lydian measure; 
even the philosopher took his part in the maze 
with agrave and decorous dignity.”’— National 
Quarterly Review. 





“ MARRIED FOR MONEY.” 


What an odious comment this on the anion of 
a man and woman for hfe! Cupid speculating 
in stocks! How degrading. The Egyptians heid 
dowries in such horror, that he who nad received 
one from his wife, was adjudved to her asa slave 








; bt to deprive men 
of the possibility of making a wealthy marriage; 
and the an who sought to repair his fortune 
by a marriage, Was severely punished. How 
very fastidious those old fogiew were. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. K.—-There is no end to the expedients adopted 
by smugglers to evade custom duties. A foreign 
paper tells of an iIngentous smut ing trick prac- 
tised on the frontier near Lille. Some boys sent 
up a gigantic kite, and followed it across the 
frontier line into Belgium. There a man attach- 
ed to the tail several bundles of cigars and a 
large one of tobacco. The kite was again raised, 
and the boys quietly returned into France with- 
out paying duty on their booty. 

Muiraky.—In our army among the officers of 
rank are three Russian barons, a Russian prince, 
an English baronet, and a German revolutionist. 

Inquinen.—The effects of basheesh-eating have 
often been descrived. Three Italian gentleman 
recently made some experiments with the drug. 
‘They took four doses in succession, and did nor 
get ‘rid of the eflects of the powertul drug tor 
nearly thiggy-six hours. They beat one auother 
without tellin the pain; sutfered from coaval- 
sions; one believed his brain had turned into 
marble, and his nght eve “fora long time re- 
tained the sensation of marbly hardness.” 

M. R.—The ordinary expenses of the British gov- 


ernment per annuin, are $330,000,000, those of 


France are $340,000,000, 

W. M.—The annals of war have often furnished in- 
stances of heroic daring and aflectionate attach- 
ment among females. We find the following 
among others:—W hen the fortress of Weinsburg, 
Germany, was about to be stormed, the women 
obtained permission to come out, carrying with 
them whatever they deemed most. valuable. 
What was the surprise of the besiegers when 
they issued from the gate, each carrying her hus- 
band on her back. 

SENEX.—Silver was used in commerce eleven hun- 
dred years betore the foundation of Rome. See 
Genesis 28: 16. 

Qvuenkist.—The thermometer was invented by 
Sanctorious, an Italian physician, about the be- 
ginning of the 17th century, but it was improved 
and rendered useful by M. Boyce and Sir Isaac 
Newton. 

Srarician.—The price of land in London may be 
reckoned at considerably more than £100,000 per 
acre. Thus, the excise otlice was sold at the rate 






ot £88,000 an acre; the India house at the rate of 


£124,000 per acre; some land, as approaches to 
New Westminster Bridge, at £170,000 per acre, 
giving an average of £127,000 per acre. 





NATIONAL LITERATURE. 

Many years have passed since a British re- 
viewer tauntingly asked, ‘“‘ Who reads an Ameri- 
can book?” Since that period the pages of that 
same review have given evidence that the num- 
ber of those who read and re-read American 
books on this side of the Atlantic is far too con- 
siderable to be slightingly considered. The 
names of Irving, Cooper, Prescott, Longfellow, 
Everett, Sparks, Bancroft, and others, are names 
as familiar to every well-read Englishman as 
those of Scott, Macaulay, Dickens, ‘Teunyson, 
and those of the other stars forming the bright 
galaxy of genius that illuminates the present cen- 
tury. So long as we waited timorously for Brit- 
ish approval, so long as we made, not only Brit- 
ish writers our models, but British themes our 
subjects, we could not rise above the rank of tol- 
erable copyists—originality was out of the ques- 
tion. A literature to be worthy of the name 
must be purely national; that is, national traits 
must be largely blended with those characteris- 
ties which belong to all humanity. The French 
drama, based upon Greek models, and treating 
of Greek subjects, while elegant and chaste, was 
also cold and impressive. The Germans, while 
they confined themselves to imitations of French 
writers, produced nothing worthy of note. It re- 
mained for a Schiller and a Goethe to vindicate 
the nationality of German genius. 

Washington Irving was an example of what 
may be done in the field of native literature. His 
first essays were upon American subjects; all 
there was English about them was the exquisite 
purity of the style, which recalled the days of 
Addison and Goldsmith. Mr. Irving succeeded 
in winning a great local reputation befure Feceiv- 
ing the stamp of British approval. If that was 
reluctantly given at first, it was heartily confirmed 
at last. John Bull found that Brother Jonathan 
not only could beat his ships and armies, but 
could make important additions even to John’s 
stock of sterling literature. Mr. Irving visited 
England, and the works he produced there were 
farther illustrations of his own genius and the 
fertility of his country’s resources. It was pre- 
cisely on American subjects that he seemed best; 
and of his exquisite minor productions, Rip Van 
Winkle, the Legend of Sleepy Hollow, Dolph 
Heyliger, and the Storm Ship, stand far above 
all others. When he returned to our shores, ad- 
vanced in life, Mr. Irving seemed to gain fresh 
vigor from treading again his native soil, as his 
“ Tour on the Prairies’ amply proves. But Ir- 
ving does not stand alone an example to illus- 
trate our position. It is needless to refer to the 
manner in which the lamented Cooper developed 
the fertility of American subjects, and their 
adaptedness to the purposes of the romance- 
writer. 

An admiring world has recognized that the 
scenes of our colonial and revolutionary history, 
the grand features of our scenery, the varied 
manners and enterprises of our population, are 
full as interesting as European subjects of the 
same nature; Cooper’s example has done much 
to build up a national literature. The poet 
Longfellow has followed the same course, and 
with the same success. We canpt too etrongly 
impress upon young and gifted writers, who are 
multiplying in our midst, that, if they would es- 
tablish a world-wide reputation, they cannot do 
better than to seek their suurces of inspiration in 
their native land. From the dizzy fails of Niag- 
ara to the tropic glories of the Gulf shore, from 
the mighty Atlantic to the far Pacific, where the 
glorious flag of our country drops ite guardian 
shadow, there is scenery grand and beautifu! for 
pen or pencil. And in our local manners, our 


history, our legends, the story of our struggle for | 
| 
independence, our war with the savage tribes of 


Indians, ovr contests with the wild forests and 
the wilder beasts they shelter, there is ample 
scope for the romancer and historian 





LIFE IN THE WEST INDIES. 
*Twish Teould give vou an idea of the out of 
doors and free and easy character of this ‘crack 
hotel’ of the West Indies,” says N. PL Willis, in 
* letter written some time since from St Thomas 


“Tt hes but two public apartments—a vast bil 


| liard-room and a vast dining-room. These oc 





y about two-thirds of the second story ; but 
the other third is a marble-paved verandah, front 
ing on the bay, and this last serves the Purposes 
of ladies’ drawing-room, gentlemen's parlor, 
smoking-room and bar. The ladies are receiy ing 
company in one group, while sherry cobblers are 
being drank in another; ices served here, cotfoe 
there; and cigars in all directions. The choice 
is between this publi 





‘ity and a very small bed 
room ; and the preference for the former ts usani 
mous, It seems to be an element of a tropical 
elusate that nobody can intrude. Privacy seems 
as much forgotten and out of its latitude at St, 
Thomas as are mutts and tippets. While our 
lady fellow-passengers were at breakfast this 








morning, two young gentlemen were promenad- 
ing to and fro in the dining-room, with their hats 
on, smoking and lovking at the strangers, as if 
wholly invisible themselves. It is impossible 
nof to overhear the conversation of the different 
groups of young men on the verandah. With no 
sashes nor glass to the windows, there is no shut- 
ting out sounds; and the most delicate of inva- 
Hts must lie on her pillow, listening to the ratile 
of billiard balls, the shaking of ice in glasses, the 
laughter and jokes of the drinkers, and loudest 
of all, the eternal and vociferous chatier of the 
negroes—merry, undeferential and omuipresent, 
The man who waits on me came into my room 
last night, after Thad been two or three hours 
abed, and woke me to say that the steamer had 
arrived. ‘The black laundresses talk French to 
me, as I sit writing at my window, opening on 
the courtyard. Every negro in the street will 
speak to you, if you look at him. Your neigh- 
bors at table converse with you. Nobody is 
stranger to anybody. The equator seems to be 
not only an astronomical, but a moral and social 
equalizer.” 





THE OLD SOLDIER, 

Whilst the Emperor Napoleon was lately at 
Vichy, he was taking a walk on the banks of the 
Sichon, and lost his way. A laborer chancing 
te pass at the time, his majesty made the neces- 
sary inquiry of him. “Second to the right, and 
then first to the left, sire,” said the man. “‘ What! 
you know me?”’—* Yes, and have had that 
honor for years past.”’— Where ?’”’—* Your 
majesty, of course, does not remember me, but 
you were once the cause of my passing two days 
in the black hole; for when you were at Ham I 
was a soldier there, and was punished for passing 
you in a pound of tobacco.” —* Weill,” said the 
emperor, “it shall be my turn now;” and ina 
few days afterward the man was installed in a 
well-stocked tobacconist’s shop. 





A Frencn Fancy.—They have recently 
brought out a play in Paris called “ The taking 
of Pekin,” in which the correspondent of the 
London Times is grossly caricatured. He is 
represented with his pen and ink-bottle getting 
into all sorts of danger, but always preserving a 
grave stolidity, even when sentenced to death, 
until the sight of a little child reminds him of his 
offspring at home, and he weeps; but hastily re- 
covering, requests a bystander to wipe his eyes, 
lest the barbarians think he is under the influence 
of fear. His pronunciation of French contributes 
to the drollery. ‘The brave Britons in Paris are 
said to be much vexed at the caricature. 





Or Ixtexest.—The Emperor Napoleon has 
just purchased out of his privy purse the cele- 
brated Furnese Gardens, at Rome. The ground 
is not less than eighteen acres in extent. It in- 
cludes the famous ruins of the Palace of the 
Cwsars, two entire stories of which have been 
covered with rubbish since the time of the inva- 
sion of the barbarians, and must contain statues, 
paintings, and inscriptions of the highest interest. 

eee ~=——- + 

Destructive Invention.—Mr. Thomas H. 
Spencer, of Cincinnati, has invented a fearful 
deativdealing bomb. It consists of one large 
shell, including any number of smaller shells, 
these latter again containing explosive bullets, 
ete. The shells are separate, not concentric. 
The fuse will burst under water. 

-—-o- + 

A sew Rascacity.—A new dodge was tricd 
by blacklegs at the Norwich Fair and New Lon- 
don (Conn.) Union Meeting. One was a “ detec- 
tive,” with another in the guise of a “ handcutled 
prisoner.” While the public was looking at the 
prisoner, the detective was feeling the pockets of 
the people. 
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A .rovp Metgor—A meteor of great size 
and brilliancy appeared to the eastward of St 
John, N. F., lately, at noon, and exph ded with 
a noise equal to a heavy park of artille ry. The 
report was so heavy as to cause @ ve ry sensible 
tremor throughout the whole town 

_ +--+ — 

Breapsturrs —The demand for breadetoffs 
in Europe has cansed an advance in floar on tha 
side. Ships are rapidly being taken up to carry 
surplus cereals to a market. 

_ + wees — = 

Co_ieGciaTe.—There are 130 students in the 
new freshman class at Yale College, which nam 
ber has been excelled but once or twice in the 
history of the college 
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NoveL Suirmest—Among the shipments 
lately from Boston to foreign ports are 353 bar- 
rels of shoe pegs to Liverpool. They are used in 
the manufacture of toys 

e+ . 

Usivormep —The government telegraph offi 
cials in Washington are in future to wear a regu 
lation uniform 

- +—-<e> 

Beavry —The Boston Museum never het 
such a coterie of pretty female faces as it pos 
sesses this year 
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TOWN AND OOUNTRY 
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RUBSIAN PICTURB WORKS 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION? 2+ 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

We have at sundry times, and in various 
places, positively acknowledged to a love of the 
country, and have even been weak encugh to 
promise ourself a snug cottage, with a liberal 
supply of woodbine, shade trees and vegetable 
patch, at some future day. But, as Bom)astes 
says to the deceived and broken-hearted Dista- 
fina, we “do repent us of the foul design!” 
There is nothing in this sublunary sphere like 
experiences To test the length and breadth of 
this “country fever” we have taken a homa- 
opathic dose during the past season ; and, after 
a trial of some months, have become perfectly 
cured, and ready to sign a certificate to that 
effect, or make proper verification before any 
Magistrate. 

Mosquito bars and fly-traps! what a siege we 
have endured in that brief period of existence ! 
Talk of the Black Hole of Calcutta; the miser- 
able prisoners there did not feel their life-blood | 
gradually extracted from its proper channels by | 
mosquitoes ; they were not driven half distracted | 
by the demoniac buzz of this terrific insect; nor | 
have we any authentic account of such an afilic- 
tion having been applied to Job by way of test- 
ing his endurance. But these mosquitoes are 
only one of the crying evils that we have endured. | 
Butchers are proverbially heartless, but where | 
their own pecuniary interest is concerned, even 
butchers have been known to regard their en- 
gaugements, and keep good faith. In town, 
housekeepers have only to go to the “next 
corner,” and get any given amount of “tender 
loin,” that a suggestive appetite may demand; 
but in the country, where these articles are 
“raised,” you must “bide your time,” and ac- 
commodate yourself and your appetite to the 
caprice of the white-frocked individual, who 
drives about in a covered wagon, and demands 
eighteen cents a pound ! 

Now dust, now mud, now raining in torrents, 
now scorching with the sun’s rays. O, give us 
that snug little back parlor once more, and the 
friendly shelter of the shady side of the street, 
with clean bricks to walk upon, equally removed 
from dust and mud. If it rains in town, one 
need not run the risk of being drowned, since 
the sidewalks are always “high and dry,” nor, 
when the sun shines, run an almost certain risk 
of coup de soleil. Commend us to bricks and 
mortar! We can poetize upon the subject of 
the country as well as many others; can see 
glowing beauties in green fields, babbling brooks, 
and nodding wild flowers ; can enjoy a ramble 
in the woods, amid the depth of their solitude, 
with profound awe and admiration of nature ; 
can laugh as heartily as the merriest at a “ husk- 
ing ;” or enjoy a dash at haymaking; but for 
home—for our abiding-place—we must be ex- 
cused for our want of romance, but we do love 
the town! 





RUSSIAN PICTURE WORSHIP. 
No veneration of relics or images in the West 
can convey any adequate notion of the Russian 
veneration for pictures. It is the main support 


and stay of their religious faith and ractices 
Everywhere, In pubite and iu priy ate, to sac 


picture is the consecrating element. In the 
corner of every room, at the corner of every 
street, over gateways, in offices, in steamers, in 
stations, in taverns, is the picture hung, with the 
lamp burning before it. In domestic life it plays 
the part of the family Bible, of the wedding gift, 
of the birthday present, of the ancestral portrait. 
In the nautical life it is the watchword, the flag 
which has supported the courage of generals, 
and espoused the patriotism of troops. A taste, 
a passion for pictures, not as works of art, but as 
emblems, as lessons, as instructions, is thus en- 
gendered and multiplied in common life, be- 
yond all example elsewhere. Enter within a 
chareb, or at least any church such as those at 
Moscow. From top to bottom, from side to 
side, walls and roof, and screen and col are 


, tempt for the taste of his mother and cousin, 


LAUGHING PHILOSOPHERS. 

The old proverb says, “ there is no use crying 
for spilt milk ;” but we should like to know what 
use there is in crying about anything. Tears 
will not bring back the false friend who has ran 
away in the British steamer, leaving you to pay 
the note you endorsed for him. Whining wont | 
raise the stocks you foolishly invested all your 
available capital in, when your best friends ad- 
vised you to buy real estate. Sighs wont con- 
vince Miss Arabella that she did very wrong to | 
jilt you for that odious Smith, who has so many | 
more thousand in the bank. Jaflier was a whin- | 
ing sentimentalist, always ready to “ play the 
boy and blubber ;” but who does not prefer the 
“bold, gay-faced villain,” the dashing Pierre ? 
Tony Lumpkin expresses a very proper con- | 


whom he often saw weeping over a book, “and 
the more it made ’em cry the more they liked it.” 
The morbid melancholy of Lord Byron is out of 
fashion ; the world had rather laugh with Tom 
Hood, or Saxe, or Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Even stage sorrows find audiences with flinty 
hearts, and persons in the parquette are no longer 
obliged to put up their umbrellas to shelter them- 
selves from the floods of tears descending from 
the boxes. Even the greatest calamities may be 
borne without unmanly weakness. Matthews 
used to tell the story of an East Indian, who, 
when his wife was consumed to ashes by a sun- 
stroke at dinner-table, quietly laughed, and or- 
dered the servant to sweep away his mistress, 
and bring him another bottle. ‘This convul- 
sion’”’ (laughter), says a pleasant writer, “as 
well as reason, is peculiar to man, and one may 
therefore fairly assume that they illustrate and 
sympathize with one another. Animals were 
meant to cry, for they have no other mode of 
expression; and infants, who are in the same 
predicament, are provided with a similar re- 
source ; but when we arrive at man’s estate (the 
only one to which I ever succeeded), both the 
sound and physiognomy of weeping must be 
dmitted to 1 her brutal and irrational.” 
Ladies are aware that tears are very repulsive to 
the bearded half of creation, and sometimes make 
a formidable use of the fact. Just as Jerry 
Sneak is about to get the upper hand of his ter- 
magant wife, she attacks him with a fit of weep- 
ing. In an agony of remorse he exclaims, 
“ Brother Bruin, I have made my Molly veep!” 
and straightway abandons all his p i to 
martial supremacy. So dear are a wife's smiles, 
that, to banish her tears, he will concede any- 
thing i , sables, di ds. But even 
woman in her weakness must resort to tears only 
in desperate cases, for they are sad destroyers of 
female charms. Venus, the goddess of beauty, 
is called by Homer the “ laughter-loving queen,” 
and mirth and beaury go hand in hand together, 
as do laughter and wisdom. The “ha, has!” 
vanquish the “ heighos !” all the world over. 














STRATEGY. 

The following incident of the Shay rebellion, 
furnished to the Springfield Republican, bey 
the lesson that strategy is sometimes better than 
force. The story is as follows: Soon after the 
rebellion was quelled, three men, named Nathan- 
iel Coleman, Samuel Paxton and Henry Styles, 
and who resided in Hatfield and Whately, hear- 
ing that one of Shay’s men was confined in the 
old jail at Springfield, determined to rescue him. 
They rode to Springtield on horseback, taking an 
extra horse for the prisoner, and at night, leaving 
one of their number to guard the horses, the 
other two went to the jail and demanded the keys 
of the jailer. That official refused to give them 
up, and Coleman said to his companion, “ Call 
in forty men from the main body, and we'll see 





if we can have those keys.” The jailer was 
frightened at this, and not only gave up the 
keys, but showed them where the prisoner was 





a mass of gilded pictures; not one of any artis- 
tic value, not one put in for sake of show or 
effect, but all cast in the same ancient mould, or 
overcast with the same venerable hue; and each 
one, from tke smallest figure in the smallest com- 
partment, to the gigantic faces which look down 
with their large open eyes from the arched vaults 
above, performing its own part, and bearing a 
relation to the whole. 
———— Cael 

Lance Hex’s Eces—The Berkshire Post 
has had a present of some large hen’s eee, 
measuring eight and eight and one-half inches 
round lengthwise, and six and one-fourth and 
six and five-eighths around the other way. Two 
weighed seven and one half ounces. 

TS SS a 

Army Surriies.—Hon. George A. Shaw, 
Inspector General of Army Supplies made in 
New England, says there are seventy mills now 
engeged in manufacturing cloth for the govern- 
ment, and the amount of the goods ordered is 


fined, and both he and his brave deliverers 
succeeded in making their escape. 





WE Lt To Rememper.—Any persons residing 
in any part of the country, having sheet music, 
magazines, newspapers, or serial works of any 
kind, which they desire to have neatly bound, 
have only to address them to this office, euclos- 
ing directions, and hand the package to the ex- 
press. The works will be bound in the neatest 
manner, and at the lowest rates, and returned in 
one week. Godey’s Magazine, Harper’s New 
Monthly, Harpe~’s Weekly, Peterson’s Maga- 
zine, Atlantic Monthly, London Illustrated 
News, Punch—in short, all and every serial work 
is bound as above. 





Low Prices at THE West.—The extreme 
West sutfers considerably in consequence of the 
war, for want of a market for its superabundant 
products. A letter from a correspondent in Iowa 
says that eggs were selling there at one cent a 
dozen, and corn at fifteen cents a bushel ; apples, 





about $20,000,000. 





A mic Bar.—A single bar of metal lately 
arrived at San Francisco, from Washoe, weigh- 
ing sixty-seven and a quarter pounds, and con- 
taining $3769 worth of silver, and $1013 of 
f g $ 
gold. 
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AgvartaL Garpens.—Prince Napoleon and 
his suice visited our Aquarial Gardens, and was 
so delighted that he remained for over an hour 
It was his first look at a live whale. 
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there. 





with which the trees are loaded down, twenty-five 
to thirty cents per bushel; flour two dollars per 
hundred pounds, ete. 





Wao cares ?—It is intimated that the gov- 
ernment means to let Great Britain bristle 
Canada with bayonets, and ask no explanations. 
It will take similar privileges at some future time 
| itself. 





Cuaxce.—If we try to obtain perpetual 
change, change itself will become monotonous, 





IncrEasED CORN Propuction.—The corn 
crop of the United States in 1840 was estimated 
at 377,000,000 bushels ; in 1850, 600,000,000 ; 
and in 1860, 900,000,000 bushels. 


woe 








for June show an increase of ten per cent. in the 
exports over those of the same month last year. 
eel 

A aust Retripution.—The man who un- 
dertook to blast his neighbor’s prospects used too 











short a fuse, and got blown.up himself. 


—-—-* 









A Hist.—Dress plainly—the thinnest soap- 
bubbles wear the gaudiest colors. 


Britisn Trape.—The British trade returns | 


and then we are reduced to that old despair, 
“If water chokes, what will you drink after?” 


—_—___—- ¢peoa+ 


Lost.—Somewhere between sunrise and sun- 
set, two golden hours, each set with sixty dia- 
mond minutes. No reward is offered, for they 
are lost forever! 





——_ + wee > 
Harrpixess.—Happiness grows at our own 
firesides, and is not to be picked in the stranger's 
gardens. 





Treism —Thought is the wind, knowledge 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

The rice crop at the South is nearly harvested, 
and is represented to be very large. 

The key to unlock the secret of nearly all in- 
subordination in the army is whis-key. 

Prince Napoleon expressed himself eothusi- 
astically as to his generous reception in Boston. 

The various cattle shows have come off this 
fall throughout our State with unusual ec/at. 

There are unmistakable signs of business im- 
provement evinced throughout the country. 

A western editor has seen a pigeon with three 
well-formed legs. It must be a stool-pigeon. 
Brigham Young has got a paper mill in suc- | 
cessful operation in Salt Lake City. 

Mr. Forrest is playing his farewell of the stage 
He will not be seen on the boards again. 
Do you know that happiness can be made quite 
as well of cheap materials as of dear ones ¢ 
There are expended in New York city for | 
oysters from $15,000 to $20,000 daily. 
The value of the tobacco crop in Connecticut 
this year will be about $300,000. 
Lynn provides a great inany ladies’ shoes, but 
the brogue- Anns come froin Ireland. 
We are sorry to learn that the cholera is once 
more raging with great fatality in India. | 
Russell, of the London Times, says the United | 
States army is by far the best fed in the world. 
Business at Lowell and Lawrence is once more 
fully up to the customary average. 
The will of Henry Hendrick, of New York, 
gives $1000 to the Jewish Hospital of that city. 
The Great Eastern lately put back to Liverpool, 
fearfully damaged, probably by a severe gale. 
There are many beautiful dwelling-houses be- 
ing erected in Boston just now. 
There are two thousand houses of public wor- 
ship, we learn, in the State of Indiana. 
The Boston Museum is crowded nightly. 
Choice entertainments and an excellent company. 
William DeRoor took too much laudanum, for 
pain, in Chicago, the other day, and died. 
The drinking shops of New York city are 
equal to one for every twenty of the inhabitants ! 
Wanted to purchase—a bottle of patent medi- 
cine that wont cure anything and everything. 
The first English railway act was passed as 
late as the year 1801. 
The silver mines of Bohemia still prove very 
profitable and productive, it is said. 
Commercial reports say money is a “ drug ;” 
perhaps so, but it is not bad to take. 
i ct nic 

TRANS-OCEANIC BALLOONING. 
It is stated that, on the top of the Peak Ten- 
eriffe, the wind blows with great regularity from 
the west, while at its base the trade wiads pre- 
vail from the east. A few observations~-on the 
peaks of the Andes, and other elevated points 
within the tropics—would determine whether 
this double current is uniform, and would settle 
the question of the p bility of balloon nav- 
igation in those latitudes. If reliable air cur- 
rents, at uniform elevations, are discovered, the 
difficulties in other respects can be overcome. 
We can always tell gur height in a balloon by 
which will hold hydrogen, We can ascend” vt 
descend, either by compressing a portion of the 
gas into a smaller pee or by acting upon 
the air. With a curr’®® of aii to carry us in a 
general direction, we can work across it diag- 
onally, so as, within a compass of a hundred 
miles, to make any landing we can wish. Let it 
be established, then, that there is a double current 
in the tropical regions—the trade winds at the 
surface of the earth, and a westerly current a 
few thousand feet high—and we could have bal- 
loons crossing our oceans and circumnavigating 
the earth. 








Crinorine Riot.—Many of the Rabbis of 
Cracow and the neighborhood have condemned 
the use of crinoline, and interdicted females so 
attired from appearing at the synagogue. At 
Tarnow, however, not long ago, some Jewesses, 
leaning on the arms of their male friends, boldly 
presented themselves at the synagogue in the 
proscribed garment. But a number ot low Jews, 
arming themselves with sticks and knives, drove 
them away, and compelled them to seek refuge 
in the adjacent house. Several persons, fearing 
the women would be inured, placed themselves 
before the house. A ferce conflict ensued, and 
blood was shed on bott sides, but nobody was 
killed. The police didnot interfere to arrest the 
ruffians. 





Vanity.—Vanity s often spoken of as a 
marked characteristic f this or that person, and 
yet it is a vice which é distribated among men 
and women about @ equally as any other. 
What Burns calls “tk Celtic art of hiding,” 
makes the principal diference. ‘* Low people,” 
said Lord Chesterfiel, ‘have the courage to 
display sheir vanity in is full proportions.” Aud 
his lordship was right. A vanity of being thought 
free from vanity is acommon weakness, like 
“ the pride which apeshumility.” 

tem 


A monster Guy.~The Liverpool Albion 
says that Mr. Clay, ofthe Mersey Steel Works, 
is engaged in the mantacture of a gun of enor. 
mous size and power. It is said that the gun is 
to throw a shot of 50 pounds, and that it will 
be ready for trial in thee weeks. 

+ o+ 

Weppinos.—Weddgs often leave the old 
familiar hearts and plas as haunted and empty 





Foreign Atems. 


The manufactories of Manchester, England, 
consume 20,000 tons of coal every 24 hours 

Batcher’s meat isso dear in Paris that a leg of 
mutton is an imperial luxury 

Motley’s History of the United Netherlands 
has reached its fourth thousand in England 

Four tons of cotton seed are being 
monthly to India from Suez. 
very favorable. 





shipped 
The prospects are 


The English critics have come to the conclu- 
sion that Mddle Patti, although a decidedly 


| clever vocalist, is not a great genius. 


Mount Vesuvius was threatening to emt 
something at last dates—being smoking and bel- 
lowing away uncommonly brisk. 

The Duchess of Parma a plucky but unforta- 
nate lady, protests from Switzerland against the 
Italian loan, and sales of land in Parma. 

Dr. Charles Mackay is to be the editor of a 
new weekly literary journal about starting in 
London, to be entitled ‘ Robin Goodfellow.” 

Dion Bourcicault has purchased a very tine 
estate near London from the protits of ‘ Colleen 
Bawn.” Agnes rides in her brougham and is 
happy as a white mouse. 

Two soldiers in the standing army of England 
were lately sentenced to six months’ imprison 
ment for sprinkling a dog with turpentine and 
setting it on fire. The dog was killed. 

The Paris Pays has given currency to a ru- 
mor that the Prince of Wales was engaged to be 
married to a Danish princess, but in a huter issue 
it declared the rumor to be without foundation 

A woman of ill-fame was lately arrested at 
Constantinople, charged with the murder of 
fourteen persons—travellers whom she had in- 
duced to enter her house. She was sentenced to 
be strangled in front of her own house. 

A young lady of Lyons, France, has applied 
this year to the University of France for a de- 
gree, and will probably receive it, as she passed 
a creditabl inati She will be the tirst 
Bacheliere of Arts as yet admitted. 

A double matrimonial alliance is reported to 
be about to take place between Jtaly and Portu 
gal. Victor Emmanuel, it is said, will marry 
Donna Maria Antonia, the King of Portugal s 
sister, while Don Pedro will take for a wife the 
King of Italy’s second daughter, and will thus 
become the son-in-law of his brother-in-law. 





— — 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 

Boasters are cousins to liars. 

Denying a fault doubles it. 

Foolish fear doubles danger. 

Confession of a fault makes half amends. 

God reacheth us good things by our hands. 

He has hard work to do who has nothing to 
do. 

Envy shooteth at others and woundeth 
herself. 

It costs more to revenge wrongs than to bear 
them. 

The best throw at dice is—to throw them 
away. 

Fancy runs most furiously when a guilty con- 
science drives it. 

A good many men are in the best health when 
they are out of spirits. 

The rays of happiness, like those of light, are 
colorless when unbroken. 

He who enters upon a career of crime must 
eome to either a halt or a halter. 

qLhough the clouds rear their battlements in 

The best sometime a 
best; while the wo 
remain the worst. 

The majority of women ave little tanched hy 
friendship, for 1 is insipid when they have once 
tasted of love. 

Friendship is the only thing in the world con- 
cerning the usefulness of which all mankind are 
agreed. 

The sight of a drunkard is a better sermon 
against that vice than the best that ever was 
preached upon that subject. 

Men rarely seek to square their opinions by 
facts ; their general effort is to adjust facts to 
their opinions. 

Good faith is the richest exchequer of govern- 
ments, for the more it is drawn upon, the firmer 
it is, and its resources increase with its payments. 

While his mother lives, a man has one friend 
on earth who will not desert bim when he is 
needy. Her affections flow from a pure fountain, 
and cease only at the ocean of eternity. 

Open evil at all events does this good—it 
keeps good on the alert. When there is no like- 
lihood of an enemy's approaching, the garrison 
slumber on their post. 


Hoker's Budget. 


The man who took a bold stand, resolved to 
bring it back. 

What word may be pronounced quicker by 
adding asyllable toit! Quick. 

Of all kinds of property, money lent on good 
security is the most interesting 

A compliment is usually accompanied with a 
bow, as it to beg pardon for paying it. 

It is with love as with apparitions. 
one talks of it, but few have ever seen it. 

An old negro woman once prayed, “() Lord, 
let there be a full heaven and ao empty bell!” 

Some people starve their happiness in order to 
feed their vanity. It will not answer to look at 
anything but their exterior. 

Ugly people are as anxious as handsome ones 
to perpetuate their features; probably, having 
lived so long with their ugliness, they have be- 
come attached to it. 

“Mike, and is it yerself that can be afther 
telling me how they make ice crame?’ “In 
truth Iean. Don't they bake them in cowld 
ovens, to be sure?” 

During an examination, a medical student be- 
ing asked the question, “ When does mortitica- 
tion ensue ?”’ he replied, “ When you pop the 
question and are answered no.”” 


a \ 


me 
Serr, yet still remain the 
rst do well at times, yet still 





Every 


A Missouri paper recently informed its readers 
that the “ wife crop at Gasconade county in 1860 








as funerals. Wedding are the funerals of all 
our old associations. 





Exrerience.—Théonger we live, the more 
our experience widens the less prone are we to 
judge our neighbor’s onduct, to question the 
world’s wisdom. 





Tue Heart.—Evy heart has a secret 
drawer, the spring Gwhich is only known to 
the owner. 





te 
Proritarce.—Wiks’s Spirit states that M. 
Berger, the billiard plter, made $8000 by his 








the sail, and mankind the vessel. 
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Goop.—Basiness is improving in this city. 


exhibitions in this codry. 


++ 





Qverr.—What is & best line to lead a man 
| with! Crino line. \ 


was 25,000 gals.” ‘The next paper corrected the 
error by putting “wine ’’ in the place of wife. 

“A country carpenter, nailing up a board to 
forbid vagrants trespassing, placed it with the 
inscription upside down 
tomed to reverses,”’ 


‘Beggars are accus- 
observed a passenger 

We once heard a good old preacher “go on" 
in this way: “As I was riding along one of 
those beautifal western prairies, with my dear 
old wife, who has since gone 
buggy—” 

The hest way to get help in this world, is to 
help yourself. Show that yon need aid, and all 
tarn a cold shoulder; but prove that you can 
do without folks, and they will beg to give you 
a life 


to heaven in a 


Anold maid, who has her eve a little sideways 
on matrimony, says, “ The curse of this war is, 
that it will make so many widows, who wil! he 
fierce to get marned, and who know how to do 
it. Modest girls will stand no chance a: all.” 





@uill and $rissors. 


A voung Spaniard by the 





name of Camillo 


Lopez was arrested in New York for stealing a 
lady's god watch, and while in custody swal 
lowed a quantity of laudanun Au emetic was 


administered, which placed him out of danger, 
bat he sent for the Spanish consul, beleving hum- 
selt about to die, saying that be had something 
important to communicate He represented 
himself as the son of General Narcisso Lopes, 
who was garroted some years ago in Cuba, for 
fillibustenng 

The Chicago Post says the books of the as 
sessors are now made up, showing the valuation 
of real and personal property in that county to 
be a little over $15 000,000) This is a decrease 
since the last valuation (one vear ago) of about 
$5,000,000, the principal part of which decrease 
is in Chicago {i the towns of Lake and Hyde 
Dark the decrease is over $1,000,000, 

Another den of skillfal counterfeiters has been 
broken up in St. Louis, an extensive haul of coin 
made, and six experts in the art arrested. The 
latter are all young men of prepossessing appear 
ance. (ine of them, Carmello, was last week 
married to a respectable young lady of St. Louis, 
whose attections he had won before his true char- 
acter was known. 

The bakers in Newark, N. J, are competing 
with each other on the size of the loaves they 
furnish, and publishing placards, each man 
stating how large an amount of the staff of lite 
he gives in one loaf. This is a good sign, and 
the poorer as well as some of the richer classes 
would gladly see a similar competition among 
the bakers in other places. 

The late Richard Sands, the equestrian, left 
property valued at $200,000, of which he be- 
queathed $54,800 in cash, including $1000 to 
‘Thomas Brooks “ for faithful services as a door- 


| keeper,” and one thousand to George Sergeant, 


an equestrian. The remainder ot 
goes to the brother of the deceased. 

An interesting little girl, about four years of 
uge, living at Newark, Mo., was killed last week 
in the street, while rolling a hoop. She tripped 
and tell upon the iron guiding rod which she 
held in her hand, the rod entering her mouth and 
severing the windpipe. 

Leutze is the recipient of a rare bit of good 
fortune in a $20,000 commission from govern- 
ment. He is to paint the ceiling of the corridor 
of the capitol; the subject is to be, “ Westward 
the Star of Empire takes its Way.” 

A Chicago paper states that the Adams Ex- 
press Company's bill against the government, 
per General Fremont, for transportation of guns, 
ammunition, ete., since the general took com- 
mand at St. Louis, will reach $300,000, 

An Illinois correspondent of the Nashua (N. 
H_) Gazette says that in the vicinity of Alton 
the farmers have acres and acres of potatoes 
which they will leave undug, as the price offered 
for them will not pay the labor of digging. 

The Montreal Herald is informed that another 
very rich deposit of copper has been discovered 
ata place known as Spring Hill, in the township 
of Barford, county of Stanstead, about three 
miles from the Grand Trunk Railway line. 

At Boscobol, Wisconsin, a few days since, a 
little child was locked in a small room by its 
mother, while she stepped out. On her return 
she found the child had got into a boiler full of 
water, and was drowned. 

The Chicago Post says the crops are more 
promising and fall prospects generally encourag- 
ing. Country merchants are nearly out of goods 
and a lively trade is expected with them. 

There is an acre of cotton, of loxuriant 
growth, in one of the rural wards of Philadel- 
phia, which, were the season about thirty days 
longer, would prove an entire success. 

‘The late terrible tragedy upon the Obie and 
Micslesipy! Railroad was not occasioned by 
ma ignity, as at first was supposed, but by a 
ro 
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the estate 


Nas Heen success- 
fully accomplished in Iowa. The band is of 
wire. The cost of wire sufficient to bind an acre 
of average grain is about fifteen cents. 


Mrs. Parish, a wealthy lady of New York, re- 
cently deceased, left, among other donations, 
$1000 to the Newsboys’ Society. 


It is stated that the census returns of Jamaica 


show a pretty large increase upon the numbers 
given by the census of 1844. 


The New Hampshire Gazette has suspended 
publication after being issued in Portsmouth for 
over one hundred and six years. 


Mr. Nixon has secured Niblo’s for the season, 
as well asthe Academies of Music in Boston and 
Philadelphia. 


The Great Western Railway of Canada is 


about to replace all the ties upon its lines with 
white oak. 


Many ladies are now employed in Washingt: n 
cutting and trimming the new treasury notes 


Hlarriages. 


In this city, by Rev A. A. Miner, Mr James Kdwards 
to Miss Caroline F. Andrews. 

By Kev. Dr Huntington, Mr. Alfred Maddock to Miss 
Delia P. Bianehard 

By Rev Coaodier Robbins, Mr. 8 P. Fuller, to 
Mise Maria E. Denning : deus 

By Kev. Nehemiah Adams, D D.. Rev. Daniel Fo Bay 
age to Mise Elizabeth M. Bosworth 

At Cambridgeport, by Rev CA. Skinner, Mr. Waiter 
Phillips to Mra. Caroline Kinne: 

At Chelsea. by Rev Dr Copp, Rev. Charles E Reed to 
Miss Kebecea Perley Page 

At Roxbury. by Arie | Cummings, Eeq , Mr Leander 
Wilkinson to Mise Augusta Sweat 

At Charlestown, by Kev. Thomas R Lambert, Mr 
Willism Porter to Mies Catharine McPherson 

At East Cambridge, by Rev D K Merrill, Mr George 
W. Marston to Mrs. Abbie A. Draper 

At Lowell. by Kew J J Twies, Mr. Hiram EF Hertford 
to Miss Elizabeth EB. Shephard 

At Salem. by Kev Mr Winn, Me Howard M. Temple 
to Mise Caroline EF Humphreys 

At Lyon, by Kev. Mr Sargent. Mr Willism B Fuller 
to Miss Vrances Toompron 

At Canton, by Kev Mr Haskell, Mr Willard W Pet- 
tengill to Mise Emma F Parien 

At New Bedford, by Rey T. © Moulton, Mr Christo 
pher ( Taber to Mise Betsey L. Doty 

At Hingham, by Kev. Calvin Lincoln, Mr Bidney Cosh 
ing to Mise Sarah BE Corbett 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mre Bally Jackron. 2 Mise Jane Lynde. 
59, Mre. Lydia Beal, Mrs fi Abtie Holbrook, 34. Mise 
Mary H Btiot. 5* Mre Elien Eileabeth Krebs, 31. Mr 
Eben D Voee, 27. Mre Rath L. Alien, 73. Mre Cathe 
rine Wendell Townsend (67, Mre Jemima Kames, %) 
Mre Mary T (irinne!! 42 : 

At Koxbary, Mr« Sarah T Jenniaen, 44 

At Cam ridge, Mre Maria Coates, ®) 

At Dorehester, Elias B Thayer Req . 63 

At Eut Boston. Mr Crocker I. Caseeil, 40 

At North Chelsea, Mice Elizabeth Harris &2 

At Fouth Beeton, Mre. itetaey Burroughs, #) 

At Newton, Mra Anna ( 

At Lyoo, 
Pierre. 44 

At Daovers, Mre Hannah Hock 77 

At Attieboro’. David Khepard, Req 








Bteteon. 6, 


town, Key %, Mr Prince 





At Ssiem, Mre Susan (arey, % Mre Mary Aman 
divtta. DB 

At Weston, Mr Joho Warren, 2) 

At Canton, Mise Almira French 71 


At New Bedford Mr Taylor, % Mr Dawiel 
Ripley, @ 

At South Dennis, Mre Helen (© Mrican. 25 

At Hadiey Mra M Jeannie Weet 2 

At Lesingten, Mr Christopher Reed, @ Mie Sally 
Senich. 





At M-tnoen. Mr Reuben N Ware 3%) 
At Dartmouth Mr Pardon Wing 7% 
At Reet Mr hones? Story 

At Usiord, Mr Wicilem Philips, 67 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THe OLD FPaRM-GATE. 
BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 


The old farm-gate !—a thousand years 
Might slowly dwindle and decay, 
Yet show no scene so fair as those 
That childhood's season bore away. 
A time of laughter and of song, 
Where grief might never linger long; 
As midnight yields its short-lived sway, 
And flies before the advancing day. 


And this, the merriest scene of all, 

An artist's hand hath bent to trace; 
Portraying well the reigning thought 

That beautified each happy face. 
The careless look in every eve. 

As staying for some loitering mate; 
The children saunter idly by, 

And gather round the old farm-gate. 


Thick foliage, shadowing either side, 
A mossy carpet spread below ; 
And further on the smiling fields, 
Through whose long grass the soft winds flow. 
The range of hills along the west— 
A very fairy land to gain: 
The latest sunbeams lingered there, 
While shadows crossed the lower plain. 


Against each worn yet sturdy post 
A little, graceful maiden leans, 

With plans to pass their afternoon, 
Debating on the ways and means; 

One moment for the forest path, 
Another for some far-off glen ; 

Till, half perplexed, their pleasant laugh 
Makes the sweet echoes ring again. 


And higher, on the topmost bar, 
A silent, thoughtful urchin sits, 
With jack-knife working in the wood, 
As if to find his absent wits; 
Perchance they are on mischief bent, 
For round his mouth the dimples play ; 
And in his eye there lurks a smile— 
The merriest it has known to-day. 


And just beneath the sweeping elm 
That overshades the old farm. gate, 
A busy group discuss at length 
Their miniature affairs of state ; 
Anon there comes a look profound, 
With now and then a knowing nod; 
They tread, though with uneven pace, 
The path that wiser ones have trod. 


With shaggy coat of night-black hue, 
Beside their feet the house-dog lies; 
A look of almost human love 
At rest within his large brown eyes; 
That seek his master’s kindly smile— 
The gentle word, the dear caress, 
The language of those loving hearts, 
Their silent glances well express. 


A pleasant group—a pleasant scene— 
And well the passing eye may rest 
One moment's space on what hath been 
And is no more. With freshened zest 
I turn me from the outer world, 
To that sweet time undimmed by fate, 
And, sweeping back the mists of years, 
I stand beside the old farm-gate. 





{Translated from the German for The Flag of our Union.] 
BUY DEFEDNEGE AND CANT _NIINDNENS. 


[concLupED.] 
CHAPTER V. 


Her friends remarked with astonishment, the 
next morning, the change which had passed over 
her. The rector’s wife could not but believe that 
Mary had overheard their conversation through 
the partition. 

“So much the better,” said the rector; ‘“ now 
I shall have nothing more to say.” Most mov- 
ing was the lovingness of manner which Mary 
showed towards Clement and his parents. She 
wished for nothing more than to be permitted to 
belong tothem. She received their love almost 
with surprise, as something to which she had no 
claim. 

She did not, indeed, speak much more than 
before, but what she said was cheerful and kind- 
ly. There was a deprecating shrinking expres- 
sion about her whole being, as if she was silently 
entreating forgiveness. She took Clement’s 
arm ugain when they walked. She often begged 
that she might be allowed to sit down and rest, 
not that she was tired, but in order to leave the 
boy in freedom to clamber where he would. She 
smiled when he returned and told her all that he 
had seen ; her old jealousy had disappeared since 
she had begun to demand nothing more for her- 
self than the happiness of knowing him happy. 

Thus strengthened and fortified, she ended the 
journey. And happy for her that she was thus 
strengthened ; for when she arrived at home, she 
found her mother lying ill of a dangerous com- 
plaint, which ended fatally a few days after her 
return. And now, after the acute sorrow of the 
first few weeks had become lessened, her sad and 
altered life demanded duties from her which for- 
merly she would hardly have been equal to. 
Her household cares occupied her early and late. 

In spite of her privation, she knew every cranny 
of the small house thoroughly, and if she herself 
was but seldom able to help with her own hands, 
yet she was clever and full of forethought in or- 
dering all things so that her sorrowing father 
should want for nothing. A wonderful power 
and confidence came over her. Where in old 
times it had taken many a squabble to induce 
man and maid to do what was right, now a sin- 
gle gentle word from her sufficed. And if any- 
thing wrong happened, or work was done with 
an ill will, a steady glance from those large blind 
eyes quelled the most rebellious. 

Since she felt that she must be cheerful for the 
sake of her father—since she understood that she 
must work and shape her life herself—the hours 
became ever rarer in which she felt the separa- 
tion from Clement so painfully; and at last, 
when he was obliged to go to the high school in 
the town, she was able to say farewell to him, 
even more composedly than the others. It is 
true that she went about for weeks as one in a 
dream—as if the best half of her being had been 
torn away from her. Butsoon she was as cheer- 








ful as before, sang her favorite songs to herself, 
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and rallied her father till she won a smile from | 
him. When the rector’s wife came across with 
letters from the town, and read her news and 
messages from Clement, her heart beat quickly, 
and she lay longer at night without sleep visiting | 
her eyelids. The next morning she was bright 
and cheerful as before. 

Atthe vacation Clement returned to his pa- 
rents, and his first walk was to the sacristan’s 
house. Mary distinguished his step already in 
the distance, remained fixed where she was, and | 
listened whether he would ask for her. She 
smoothed her hair, which still rolled in tresses 
down her slender neck, hastily with her hands, 
and rose from her work. As he entered the door 
every trace of excitement had vanished from her 
features. Cheerfully she gave him her hand, 
and begged him to sit near her and talk to her. 
Then he forgot how the time flew by, and had 
to be called by his mother, who begrudged his 
long absence from her; for he seldom remained 
the whole vacation at the village, but wandered 
into the mountains, to which his growing affec- 
tion for natural science attracted him. 

The years rolled on their accustomed way ; 
the old people withered slowly, and the young 
ones bloomed rapidly. When Clement returned 
once again at Easter, and Mary arose from her 
spinning wheel, he was astonished to see how 
tall and stately she had grown since the autumn. 
“You are quite a woman,” he said; “and I, 
too, am no longer a child; only feel how ‘my 
beard has grown over my winter studies.” A 
flush flitted across her cheek as he took her hand 
and placed it on his chin, to let her feel the new- 
ly-sprung down. He had, too, many more things 
to tell her than the first time he returned. The 
tutor with whom he lived had daughters, and 
these daughters had lady friends. Le was oblig- 
ed to describe them one and all with the greatest 
accuracy. “I can make nothing out of the girls,” 
he said; “they are silly and frivolous, and chat- 
ter too much. There is one, Cecilia, that I can 
endure a little better than the others, because she 
can hold her tongue, and does not make grimaces 
in order to look pretty. But what do they both- 
er me for? The other evening wher I went in- 
to my room, I found a bunch of flowers on my 
table, and let it lie, and never took the trouble 
to put it in water, though I was sorry for the 
flowers; but it annoyed me. And the next day 
there was such a giggling and whispering 
amongst the girls that I could not speak to them 
for anger. Why cannot they leave me alone? 
They know that I have no time for their non- 
sense !” 

Not a word of all this did Mary lose, and spun 
an endless thread of strange thoughts out of it. 
She was almost in danger of injuring herself 
with fruitless dreamings, if a too well grounded 
cause of anxiety and real sorrow had not saved 
her. Her father, who had for a long time been 
able to do his duty with difficulty, had a paralytic 
shock, and lay nearly ayear perfectly helpless, 
until a second attack put an end to his sufferings. 
Not for an hour did his child leave his side. 
Even when the vacations brought Clement home 
again, she only permitted herself’ to talk to hir 


daring hi rt visita ta tha ciak won ch 
She pos more firm, ever more selt-deny. 


ing. She complained to noone, and would have 
required the help of none had her blindness per- 
uuu uer to a0 all herself. And thus her mis- 
fortune, which had tutored her soul, accustomed 
her also to h hold duties, lected by many 
aseeing one. She kept the strictest order over 
all things of which she had the care, and no 
amount of cleanliness could satisfy her, as she 
was unable to judge by the eye when the least 
speck of dust was removed. The tears sprang 
into Clement’s eyes when he saw her busied 
washing her crippled father, or combing out his 
thin locks. She had grown pale in the close air 
of the sick-room; but her brown eyes had a 
deeper light from that very cause, and in all her 
common household work, the true nobility of her 
whole being only became the more evident. 

The old man died, his successor took posses- 
sion of the cottage, and Mary found a welcome 
refuge in the rectory, Clement, who in the 
meantime had gone to a distant university, and 
who was unable to visit home twice a year as 
formerly, was informed of all these changes by 
letters, which reached him but rarely, and were 
answered irregularly. Now and then his letters 
contained a note for Mary, in which he express- 
ed himself condescendingly and jestingly, so un- 
like his old self, and addressed her as if she were 
still a child, so that his mother shook her head 
and said nothing of it before his father. Mary 
had these strange letters carefully read to her, 
begged them, and preserved them. 

After her father’s death she received a short, 
excited letter from him, in which he neither en- 
deavored to comfort her nor said a word showing 
a participation with her sorrow, only earnest en- 
treaties to take care of her health, and to be quiet, 
and to let him know exactly how she was. This 
was in winter, and this letter the last to Mary. 
They expected a visit from him at Easter. He 
remained away, and wrote that he could not re- 
sist the opportunity of accompanying a celebrated 
professor on a botanical tour. His father was 
satisfied, and Mary succeeded at last in calming 
the mother’s disappointment. 

He arrived ed at Whitsuntide on 
foot, untired by a long march since daybreak, 
with healthy cheeks, and he was a full-grown 
man. So he entered the quiet house, in which 
his mother was sitting alone, for it was the Sar- 
urday evening before the feast-day. With a cry, 
of joy the startled woman clasped him round the 
neck. ‘So you,” she cried, as she loosened 
herself from his arms, and took a step backwards 
to measure the long absent one with the full gaze 
of love, ‘so you have returned to us once again, 
unkind, forgetful one. You still remember the 
way to your father and mother. God be praised! 
I thought that you had made up your mind nev- 
er to return till you were a professor, and then 

perhaps my poor old eyes might never have re- 
joiced in the sight of you again here below But 
I will not scold you. You are faithful. You 
are the old Clement. And you will give me 
such a Whitsun feast as I have not had for many 
a day, to me and your father, and to us ail.” 

“ Mother,” he said, “how happy I am to be 
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here once again! Icould not bear at last to re 
main longer away. Ido not know how it hap- 
pened. IL made no resolution beforehand. I 
felt that [ must get home. (ne bright morning, 
instead of going to lectare, I walked through the 
town gates, and strode away as if I fled from sin. 
I accomplished such journeys as I never made 
before, good as I used to be on foot. Where is 
my father? where is Mary ?” 

“Don't you hear him?” said the mother; 
your father is above in his study.” They 
heard the firm step of the old man as be paced 
to and fro above them. “Allis asit used to be,” 
continued the mother. ‘ That has been his Sat- 
urday’s walk for the twenty years that I have 
known him. And Mary is out in the field with 
our people. I have sent her out because she 
will not let me do anything. When she is at 
home she would make me sit in the corner with 
my hands in my lap, if she had her own way, 
and do everything herself. 
servants now, and I like her to look over them 
until they have got used to her. How astonish- 
ed she will be to find you here! But come, I 
will bring you to your father, just to let him see 
you, and it will soon be dinner time. Come, he 
will not be angry at your disturbing him.” 

She led her son, stepping lightly before him, 
but still holding his hand in hers, up the stairs. 
Gently she opened the door, beckoned to Clem- 
ent, and stepping backwards herself, pushed 
him in. ‘“ There he is,” she cried ; “at last you 
have him.” The old man started as out of deep 
thought. ‘ Who?” he asked, almost impatient- 
ly. Then he looked in his son’s face, brightly 
lighted by a gleam of the sun. ‘Clement,’ he 
cried, between astonishment and joy, “ you 
here?” “I longed for home,” said the son, and 
pressed the protfered hand warmly. “I shall 
stay here for the feast, father, if you have room 
for me, now that Mary is under your roof.” 
“ How can you talk so?’ interrupted his moth- 
er, quickly ; “if I had seven sons, I could find 
place for them all. But I will leave you to your 
father. I must go to the kitchen and the garden, 
they will have spoilt you in the town, you ‘must 
be content for love’s sake.’’” She was already 
gone, as the father and son stood silently oppo- 
site each other. “I have disturbed you,” said 
Clement, at last ; “ you were writing your sermon ; 
tell me if I shall go.” “ You only disturb one 
who has disturbed himself. Since this morning 
have I paced to and fro, thinking on my text, 
but grace was not with me, and the grain hath 
not brought forth. I have felt strangely; a 
gloom is over me that I cannot shake off.” He 
went to the little window that looked out towards 
the church, the way to which lay through the 
churchyard. There it glowed tranquil with its 
flowers and glittering crosses in the midday sun. 
“ Come here, Clement,” said the old man, gen- 
tly; “place yourself by me. Do you see that 
grave to the left, with primroses and monthly 
roses? You have never seen that one before. 
Do you know who sleeps there? My good, true 
friend, the father of Mary!” He left the window 
at which his son, deeply sgaick, remained stand- 
éMamber, and in the silen€ they could hear the 
sand crackle under his .gtvady tread. “Ay!” 
said the old man, with deep sigh, “no one 
knew him as I knew him, no one gained so 
much from him, no one lost so much with him 
as I did. What knew he of the world and its 
wisdom? that is but folly before God. What 
he knew was all revealed to him from within, 
and from the Holy Book, and from sorrow. He 
has become blessed, because he was blessed.” 


After a pause he spoke again ; ‘“ Whom have 
I now to shame when I am proud of heart, avd 
save me when my faith wavers; and to decide 
the thoughts that accuse and excuse me? The 
world grows too wise fur me? What I hear I 
understand not, and what I read my sou! will 
not understand, for it is grief to it! How many 
rise up and think they speak with tongues? and 
behold! it is but lip-work! And the mockers 
hear it and rejoice therein. Mine old friend, 
would I were where thou ert.” 

Clement turned. He had never before heard 
his father talk of the sorrows of his own soul. 
He went to him and sought for words of conso- 
lation. “Come, my son’ said the old man, 
checking him, “what cm you give me, that 
Heaven could not have giten me better? See, 
it was shortly after his deah, I slept above here. 
The night awoke me withits storm and rain; I 
felt sad, even to death; tha he appeared to me 
—a light shone about hia—he was in his gar- 
ments as when he lived—lp spoke not, but stood 
at the foot of my bed, andlooked calmly down 
upon me. At first it opprssed me sorely! I 
was not enough grown ifgrace to look on the 
face of a gloritied being. The next day I felt 
the peace that it had left bhicd it. From that 
time it came not again util last night. *I had 
been reading a book in the:vening, blasphemous 
against God and God’s wad ; I had gone to my 
bed in anger—then it was,hat, afier midnigat, I 
again started suddenly fem my sleep, and he 
stood before me—dressedas at the tirst time, 
but with the Bible in his Bud, open, and written 
with letters of gold. Hepointed to a passage 
with his tinger, but there ame a gleam from out 
the leaves, so that I gazedon it in vain, and for 
the fulness of the light cotd read never a word ! 
I drew myself nearer to hh, half rising up; he 
stood—pity and love in hitace, which changed 
to grief as I strove to rea@nd could not. Then 
the tears sprang to my ey@—-from the brightness, 
they grew dark—and he anished soltiy away, 
and left me weeping.” 

The old man had gon@gain to the window, 
and Clement saw a strot shudder pass over 
him. “ Father!’’ he criv and seized his nerve- 
less hand—it was damp af cold; “ Father, vou 
alarm me! You should id fora physician.” 

“ For a physician!” 


fed the old man, al- | 
most angrily, and stretcl himself up in every 
limb, “Lam well. Thin it lies. My soul 
longs and strives for dea€ and my body selfish 
ly withstands it!” , 
” « These dreams, fathetzitate you.” 
“Dreams! I tell yowat I was awake, as I | 
am at this moment.” 


“IT do not doubt, fathethat you were awake ; 


We have some new | 


LAG OF OUR UNION? 


but so much the more does this severe attack, 
which pursues you with visions even when you 
are awake, alarm me. See! even now you are 
quite overcome by the mere recollection, and 
your pulse rises. [ know, littie of a doctor as I 
am, that you had fever last night and are under 
its influence now.” 

“And you think you know as much as that, 
poor worm !”’ cried the old man. 
vellous wisdom ! 


“@O, the mar- 


what right have Ito complain? Do I not de- 
serve punishment for blurring out God's secrets 
and making my fa!l heart a mark for the scorn- 
er? Is ths the fruit of your learning ! 

expect to gather figs from this bramble ? 


Do you 


| new gods for the people, and in your hearts wor- | 


ship yourselves alone—your days are numbered.” 
| He went towards the door; his bare forehead 
was flushed. He did not look towards Clement, 
who stood gazing on the floor; suddenly he felt 
| his father’s hand on his shoulder. 

“Tell me, openly, my son, are you as far 
gone already as those whose ravings I have read 
of with shuddering ? Do you already hold, with 
| those sleek materialists, that the miracle is ridic- 
ulous, and the spirit but a tale told from one to 
another, and to which man listens? Has neither 
thy youth, nor the seeds of thankfulness God 
sowed in your heart, been able to choke those 
weeds? Answer me, Clement!” 

“ Father,” said the young man, after some 
consideration, ‘‘how shall I answer you this 
thing? Ihave dedicated my whole life to the 
consideration of this question. I have heard it 
decided in different ways, by men whose opinions 
I revere. Amongst my dearest friends are some 
who think what you condemn. I hear and lesrn, 
and do not venture as yet to decide.” 

“He who is not for me is against me, saith the 
Lord.” 

“ How can I be against Him?’ How can I be 
against the Spirit? Who ventures to ignore the 
spiritual, even though he binds it to the materi- 
al? Do not its miracles remain what they were, 
even though they may be the result of natural 
causes? Is it a disgrace to a noble statue that it 
is hewn out of stone ?” 

“ You speak like them all; so they intoxicate 
you with dark similes, so they deafen you with 
high sounding words, that you may not hear the 
still small voice within you; und you have come 
to keep Whitsuntide holy with us?” 

“ T came because I loved you.” 

There was silence between them. Several 
times the old man opened his mouth as if about 
to speak, and then pressed his lips firmly togeth- 
eragain. They heard Mary’s voice below in 
the house, and Clement stepped, listening, back 
from the window, at which he had been standing 
sorrowfully. “It is Mary,” said the old man; 
“have you forgotten her, too? Did the recollec- 
tion of your childhood’s playmate never pass be- 
fore your soul, when your blasphemous compan- 
ions endeavored to destroy your pure, godly 
childishness of heart with their miserable sneers # 
Did she never remind you of the wonders the 
seiisé—can,.wertorersxen when it is deprived of 
in a humble heart, which is rich in faith 2” 

Clement repressed the answer which rose ready 
to his lips. They heard the light step of the 
blind girl on the stairs. The door opened, and 
with flushing cheek Mary stood on the threshold; 
“Clement,” she cried, fixing the bright brown 
eyes on the spot where he really stood. He ap- 
proached her and took the hand that waited for 
his. “O, what pleasure you have given your 
parents! Welcome, welcome! How quiet you 
are!” she added. 

“ Dearest Mary, yes, Iam here once again. I 
was obliged to come to see you all. How well 
you look, and you have grown so tall.” 

“I have gained a fresh life since the spring. 
The winter was heavy for me. I am so happy 
with your father and mother,’ she added, “ we 
went out so early that I could not press your 
hand ;” she took it now. “Go below, my child,” 
said the old man, “ Clement will go with you— 
you can show him your garden. 
little time before dinner. 
Clement.” 

The young people went. ‘ What is the mat- 
ter with the father?” asked Mary, when they 
were below. “ His voice sounded strangely, and 
yours too. Was he angry with you?” 

“Tfoand him excited. He seems ill. Has 
he not complained of anything ?” 

“Not to me; but he has been restless, and 
sometimes silent for hours together. It struck 
my mother, too. Hus he been harsh towards 

you?” 


There is yet a 


Think of my words, 


“We had a discussion about serious things; 
he asked me, and I could not deny my opinions.” 

The girl became thoughtful; not until they 
reached the open air did her face brighten. “ Is 
it not beautiful here?” she asked, spreading out 
her hands. 

“Treally did not recognize it again,” he an- 
swered. What a wonderful place you have made 
out of the little barren spot! Ever since I can 
remember there were only a few fruit trees, and 
mailows and alders; and now it is full of roses ! 

“Yes,” she said. “ Your mother used not to 





| fingers.’ 


| it im water. 


care about the garden then, and now she delights 
in it. The sacristan’s son, who has learned yar- 
dening in the town, gave me the first rose bush, 
and planted it himself; then we added others, 
and now it is quite beautiful. Bat the finest are 
not in flower yet.” 

“And you take care of them yourself?” 
“You are astonished at it, because I cannot 


| see,” she said, gaily ; “but I understand what is 


good for plants. I can tell by the scent when 
one is fading, or going out of flower, or wants 
watering ; they always tell me. Bat, indeed, I 
cannot gather you a tlower; for they prick my 

“I will do it for you,” he said, and broke off 
aspray from one of the monthly roses. She 
took it. . 

“You have gathered so many buds with it!” 
she said. “I will keep one for myself, and place 

Take the blooming one ayain for 
yourself.” 

They wandered along the trim paths till the 


mother called them to table. Clement was re- 


O, the gracious science! But | 


Bat 1 | 
| know you well—you miserable ones, who make | 


served twfore hie father; bat Mare, asually so 


shy at taking partinm the conversation, had to 





day a hundred things to tell and to ask about 
Even the old man gradually lost the impression 
and the old 
trusting feeling soon regained its piace beiween 





of his first conversation with his son 


them 

But during the next day it was impossible to 
The old man 
wished to be enlightened on the state of theology 


| avoid fresh causes of dissension 
} 


| at the university, and the conversation soon 
| wandered to more general subjects| The more 
| Clement tried to avond disagreeable points, the 
| more vehemently the old man pressed him 
Many an anxious involuntary glance from fis 
mother sustained him, tadeed, in his determina 


| tion to avoid definite explanations ; 


bat whea he 
| parried a question, or answered with an unmean- 
ing word, the enforced silence wrung his very 
heart. Mary managed, even, to revive the old 
tone again for a time ; but he saw that she too 
suffered, and avoided der when he met her alone, 
for he knew that she would have asked him, and 
felt that from her he could conceal nothing. A 
shadow seemed to pass over lim when he came 
into her presence. Was it the recollection of 
that childish promise to which te had been so 
uutrue’ Was it the beliet that in the ditlerence 
of opinion which had estranged tiun trom his pa- 
rents, she ranged herself siieatly on their side ! 
And yet he felt a yearnimyg towards her which 
grew ever mere irresistible—a longing which he 
could not ignore, aud which he struggled against 
fiercely ; for he was tull of his science and of his 
prospects, and avoided, with the selfishness of 
fancied inward strength, ali that might clog his 
onward way. 

“J will be a traveller—a foot traveller,” he 
often said to himself. “I mast carry a light 
bundle!’ It made him heavy at heart when he 
« plated the possibility of being chained to 
awite, who would demand a part of his being 
And a blind wite! One that he 
must always fear to leave tor a moment! Here 
in the village, where everything went on its sim- 
ple way, and to which she had been accustomed 
since her childhood, Aere she was protected trom 
all confusing accidents which she could not fail 
to encounter in the town. So he persuaded him- 
self that he should do Aer an injustice if he mar- 
ried her; whether he grieved /sr or not by his 
determination, was a point that he avoided 
cousidering. 

He expressed himself still more openly when 
he departed. On the last day, when he had em- 
braced his parents, and had been told that Mary 
was in the garden, he left a farewell for her, and 
with beating heart went down the village street, 
and then crossed, sideways, over the fields to- 
wards the forest. The garden opeued into the 
fields too, and his nearest way would have been 
through a little wicket gate. 
detour. But when he reached the fields, he was 
unable to follow the narrow path through the 
springing cora without casting one glance round ; 
so he stood still in the mild sunshine, and looked 
back over the hats and houses, Behind the 


hed e which surrounded his tather's garden, he 
ne siender tyure of the blind girl. fer 


face was turned towards him, but she dreamed 
hot that he was so near her. Hot and hasty 
sprang the tears to his eyes; but he repressed 
them with a powerful etlort. Then he sprang 
like a madman over the ditches and paths buck 
to the hedge. She started. 
he said, with a clear voice. “Tam going away 
again, perhaps for a year!’ lie passed tus 
trembling hand over her forehead and temples. 

“Farewell! You are yuing !’’ she said. “ One 
thing I beg of you—write oftener to your parents ; 
your mother longs for it so; and send me a 
greeting, too, sometimes.” 

“Yes,” he answered, 
departed. 

“Clement!” she cried, once again, after he 
had jett her. He heard her, but did not look 
round. “It is well that he did not hear me,” 
she said, gently, to herself. “Aud what had I 
to say to him?” 





fur herseit. 


He made a wide 


“ Farewell, Mary,” 


absently. Then he 


CHAPTER VL. 

From that day the son never remained long 
at his father’s house. Each time he came he 
found his father harsher and more impauent— 
his mother ever with the same iove, but more re- 
served towards him—Mary, tranquil, but silent 
when the men spoke; she also showed herself 
but seldom. 

On a bright day late in autumn, we find Clem- 
ent once more in the room in Which, a a boy, he 
had passed the time devoted to lis cure. One 
of tis trends and fellow-students had accom- 
panicd him; they had both passed the usual 
time at the university, and they were jast re 
turned from a long journey, in the course of 
which Wolf had been unwell, and wished to re- 
cruit himself in the quiet of the village. Ciem- 


ent was obliged to acquiesce, although, amongst 
ali fis Iriends, this Was the very one be thoagit 


most unlikely to suit mia tather, He managed 


however, to fall into the ways of thinking of the 
old people with unexpected tact and dexterity, 
and particularly won the mother’s heart by the 
lively interest he pretended to take in all nouse- 
hold matters; he was also able to give | aany 
little bits of advice, and relieved & complaint un 
der which she labored by some simple rom 

for he had prepared himself to succeed an vid 
uncle who was an apothecary, @ profession for 


which his inclinations and arquirements really 






unfitted him; yet he was of an easy 

and delighted to be quiet and tw er 

from time to tune He had never 

feeling in nmon with Clement, 

first step inte rectory he fel: him a 
terly strange atmosphere, and w 1 certunly 
have seized the smallest ex u for za 
circle which constrained and w i ad 
not the blind girl «track n, at the firat glanre 
as a remarkable probiem w It 


true she avoided him a4 mu 


firet time he took her ! wit 
his with an inexpress hile 
lost her self-comma 


for hours at atime, wat 





ing affairs, and exam 
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* we Y pane be an 
" ¥ which she hept ap « 
ster work’, and ete 
. the semen ehe | al py Weer te 
th rhe bed leet, he cuaht 
why Cl t thoag ht eo litthe of 


rer, avonted meeting her mare 
pert ularty whea he found her 
pany, thea he grew pale aad tar 
the villagers often tet hie in heme 
sooming!y lost in gloomy revertes 

Ile way returning one evening 
choly distant wandering and bh 
from the wood tote the oor fleld 
Wolf advanciag wowards him 
excited than aseal Afier « lor 
who had interested him eves a 
had poue to the lithe village ion 
s mach of the country wine, the 
cy to wander about the flelds in 
evening to refresh himself 

* You will not get rid of me 


cred, to Clement, “T must en 


blind with a litte more fest; ; 
than a dosea women in town, wh 
eyos to ogle God's man 
in order ; 

© & 


» and ho 
itis really marvellous ¢ 
much the hetter for you if 
@ little,” said Clement, sharply 
“Tame! that she will never me 
T look at her, and hor Kraceful fy 
ful face, faith, it is not to gree 
believe that I would do ler any 
you know that I sometimes think 
did love any ove, Ht would be a w 


One like her, who sees pot. only 


feeting, wo delwate and strong 
fuch as one never ean fad eleewhe 
ahappy man rowed whose neck 
arms!" 


“ You would do better to hoop 
to yourself" 

“Why! whom do they harm 
should I injure it I were two make 
little in love with me, just lo seo | 
Will extricate themselves out of 
so much of the inner fire is usu 
the eves—hut here—" 

* Beware how you try experiae 
Clement burst out, “LT tell you + 
for the future, I will neither bear 
of this so beware !"* 

Wolt cast a keen sidelong glan 
et his arm, and said, laughing, “ 
that you are in lowe with the girl, 
keep the experiment for yours 
have you grown so partic ular Y ve 
readily enough when 1 said wha 
women.” 

“Tam not your teacher! Wh. 
with your foul though? Bat 
have a right to prevent your sul! 
them who is so dear to me, and \ 
sand times too pure to breathe the 
anes 


(dha tandem 0 ad 


good 1 too guod! you area fine fe 
4 very fine fellow! out of my suns 
boy” 

He gave him a slight blow and 
Clement stood still; hie cheeks 
pale. “You shall explain what 
those words,” he said, sternly 

“Not such a fool! ask others 
know. You will find one who ha» 
cy to preach to deaf ears than th 

“What do you meant Who 
Who dares to speak ill of her? 5 

He held Wolf with a hand of wv 
growled Wolf, angnly; “you + 
with your tedious cross question: 
go free!" 

“Not from this place do you | 
have given me an explanation ;” 
wild with rage 

“Indeed! Go and setthe it wit! 
son if you happen to be jealous ; 
go on with him till he was ready | 
his ekio, and then to give him bir 
ders Pah! is that honorable * 
ed to me, aud | consoled him & 
other women, Dtold him, a coqe 
is trying it upon me, bat we kne 
age matters, and are got going to 
be shut, and have other good fe 
the same snare.” 

“ Retract your words!" shoate 
most beside himeelf, shaking Wo 
the arm 

“Why? 


—you are a child [” 


Ii is true, and I can 


“And you—are a eoandrel 1" 
“Chol now it & your tart to 
“J retract not a eyliable [ 
“Then you koow the cons 
shall hear from me as soon aa Tg 
Therewith he turned away frot 
Ciement 
rooted to the spot.“ Miserable » 


His bosom labore 


towards the village 


from his lips 
bitter agony nested withia iw 
upon the groend emonget the oor 
reralling @ thes shi Utpes OFT, & 
had so terribly moved bm =Wh 
to the house late im the evening 
trary Wo hie exportate®, thas v 
still together 

Wolf was not there, The old: 
firtn steps throwgh the ho loot 
Mary cat with ther work is thaws 
tw the custom of the bowse at © 
When Clement entered, bie fathe 
walk. end terned bie bead grove 

“What hae pasesd tateces 
friend He departed whet @* © 
and has left bat a ecamty gre 
when we reterned bom vt ty 
rein ng tee eggege Hare 
Why «lee should be herve eG 
haetuiy 

We hat adupoe Jem be 
him r thie roxd 

Avi what d 


“| sone & 


1 you quarre o 
you, (estat... 3 -- . 
have a hare ore % 


honeet nen caneet beet epee 


bat he was © id, ond spared eee 











‘ather; bat Mary, usually so 
in the conversation, had to- 
ings to tell and to ask about. 
sradaally lost the impression 
tion with his son, and the old 
on regained its place between 


oxt day it was impossible to 

of dissension. The old man 
tened on the state of theology 

and the conversation soon 
general subjects. The more 
oid disagreeable points, the 

the old man pressed him. 
involuntary glance from his 
m, indeed, in his determina- 
w explanations ; but when he 
or answered with an unmean- 
reed silence wrung his very 
caged, even, to revive the old 
ne; but he saw that she too 
od her when he met her alone, 
.¢ would have asked him, and 
.e could conceal nothing. A 
pass over him when he came 

Was it the recollection of 
aise to which he had been so 
ve beliet that in the difference 
ad estranged him from his pa- 
uerself silently on their side? 
yearning towards her which 
esistible—a longing which he 
wid which he struggled aguinst 
13 full of his science and of his 
ded, with the selfishness of 
ength, all that might clog his 


wveller—a foot traveller,” he 
iself. “I mast carry a light 
» him heavy at heart when he 
possibility of being chained to 
{ demand a part of his being 
a blind wife! One that he 
to leave fora moment! Here 
re everything went on its sim- 
aich she had been accustomed 
d, here she was protected trom 
tents which she could not fail 
»town. So he persuaded him- 
do her an injustice if he mar- 
he grieved Asr or not by his 
as a point that he avoided 


imself still more openly when 
the last day, when he had em- 
, and had been told that Mary 
, he left a farewell for her, and 
t went down the village street, 
, sideways, over the ficlds to- 
The garden opened into the 
nearest way would have been 
icket-gate. He made a wide 
1 he reached the fields, he was 
the nurrow path through the 
chout casting one glance round ; 
ithe mild sunshine, and looked 
cats and houses. Behind the 
vanded his tather’s garden, he 
igure of the blind girl. Her 
towards him, buat she dreamed 
o near her. Hot and hasty 
o his eyes; but he repressed 
vrful etiort. Then he sprang 
er the ditches and paths back 
e started. “ Farewell, Mary,” 
ar voice. “Iam going away 
a year!” He passed his 
er her forehead and temples. 

u are going ¢’’ she said. * One 
-write oftener to your parents ; 
°3 for it so; and send mea 
times.” 

swered, absently. Then he 


seried, once again, after he 
heard her, but did not look 
I that he did not hear me,” 
to herself. “Aud what had I 


TAPPER VL. 

the son never remained long 
ise. Each time he came he 
wsher and more impatient— 
th the same iove, but more re- 
1—Mary, tranquil, but silent 
ke; she also showed herseif 


late in autumn, we find Clem- 
1@ room im Wlich, as a boy, he 
me devoted to his cure. One 
i fellow-students had accom- 
had both passed the usual 
sity, and they were just re- 
s journey, in the course of 
+n unwell, and wished to re- 
© quiet of the village. Ciem- 
acquiesce, although, amongst 
. Was the very one he thoagnt 
suit ois father. He managed, 
vo the ways of thinking of the 
expected tact and dexterity, 
on the mother’s heart by the 
wretended to take in all nouse- 
was also able to give her many 
and relieved a coniplaint un- 
vd by some simple remedy; 
d himself to succeed an old 
apothecary, a profession for 
ms and acquirements really 
1g was of an easy disposition, 
quiet and to enjoy himself 
He had never had mach real 
with Clement, and so at his 
ctory he fel: himself in an ut- 
sphere, and woald certainly 
allest excuse for leaving a 
rained and wearied him, had 
ruck him, at the first glance, 
woblem to be solved. It is 
m as much as possible. ‘The 
r hand she withdrew it from 
ssible disquietude, and quite 
hung about her 
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which it was impossible te be angry with, the others; but I never saw him before as he was | how was it possible that he should not mean dif- 


means by which she kept up a communication 
with the outer world, and studied the way in 
which the senses she had preserved, made up for 
the one she had lost; he could not understand 


why Clement thought so little of her. //e, how- | 


ever, avoided meeting her more than ever, and 
particularly when he found her in Wolf's com- 
pany; then he grew pale and turned away, and 
the villagers often met him in lonely forest paths, 
seemingly lost in gloomy reveries. 

He was returning one evening from a melan- 
choly distant wandering, and had just passed 


from the wood into the corn-fields, when he met | 


Wolf advancing towards him. Wolf was more 
excited than asual. After a long visit to Mary, 
who had interested him even more than ever, he 


had gone to the little village inn, and had drank | 


so much of the country wine, that he took a fan- 


cy to wander about the fields in the cool of the | 


evening to refresh himself. 

“ You will not get rid of me so soon!” he 
cried, to Clement. “I must study your little 
blind witch a little more first; she is cleverer 
than a dozen women in town, who only use their 
eyes to ogle God's man ; and now she keeps me 
in order; it is really marvellous?” 

“So much the better for you if she tames you 
a little,” said Clement, sharply. : 

“Tame! that she will never make me! when 
T look at her, and her graceful figure and beauti- 
ful face, faith, itis not to grow tamer! Don’t 
believe that I would do her any harm; but do 
you know that I sometimes think that if she ever 
did love any one, it would be a wonderful love 2 
One like her, who sees not, only feels, and such 
feeling, 80 delicate and Strong and charming, 
Such as one never ean find elsewhere ; he will be 
a happy man round whose neck she throws her 
arms !” 

“ You would do better to keep your thoughts 
to yourself.” 

“Why! whom do they harm? and whom 
should I injure if I were to make her, at least, a 
little in love with me, justo see how the nerves 
will extricate themselves out of the difficulty ¢ 
so much of the inner fire is usually couled by 
the eyes—but here—” 

“ Beware how you try experiments upon her !” 
Clement burst out. “I tell you solemnly, that 
for the future, I will neither hear nor see aught 
of this—so beware !” 

Wolf cast a keen sidelong glance at him, seiz- 
ed his arm, and said, laughing, “TI really believe 
that you are in love with the girl, and want to 
keep the experiment for yourself. How long 
have you grown so particular? you used to listen 
readily enough when I said what I thought of 
women.” 

“Tam not your teacher! What have I to do 
with your foul thoughts? But I think that I 
have a right to prevent your sullying one with 
them who is so dear to me, and who is a thou- 
sand times too pure to breathe the same air with 
you" a le 
wat on aun ! you area fine fellow, Clement, 
a very fine fellow! out of my sunshine, my dear 
boy.” 

He gave him a slight blow and turned away. 
Clement stood still; his cheeks grew suddenly 
pale. “You shall explain what you mean by 
those words,” he said, sternly. 

“ Not such a fool! ask others if you want to 
know. You will find one who has a greater fan- 
cy to preach to deaf ears than T have.” 

“What do you mean? Who are the others ? 
Who dares to speak ill of her? Who?” 

He held Wolf with a hand of iron. “ Fool!” 
growled Wolf, angrily; “you spoil my walk 
with your tedious cross-questionings. Let me 
go free!” : 

“Not from this place do you move till you 
have given me an explanation ;” said Clement, 
wild with rage. 

“Indeed! Go and settle it with the sacristan’s 
son if you happen to be jealous ; poor devil! to 
go on with him till he was ready to jump out of 
his skin, and then to give him his marching or- 
ders. Pah! is that honorable? He complain- 
ed to me, aud I consoled him. She is just like 
other women, I told him, a coquette. Now she 
is uying it upon me, but we know how to man- 
age tatters, and are not going to let our mouths 
be shut, and have other good fellows fall into 
the same snare.” 

« Retract your words !’’ shouted Clement, al- 
most beside himself, shaking Wolf violently by 
the arm. , 

“Why? Ivis true, and I can prove it. Go 
—you are a child !” 

“And you—are a scoundrel !”” 
“Oho! now it is your turn to eat your words.” 
“T retract not a syllable !” 

“Then you know the consequences. You 
shall hear from me as soon as I get to town.” 

Therewith he turned away from him and went 
towards the village. Clement stood for a time 
rooted to the spot.“ Miserable wretch!” burst 
from his lips. His bosom labored violently—a 
bitter agony nested within it. He threw himself 
upon the ground amongst the corn, and lay leng, 
recalling a thousand times over, each word which 
had so terribly moved him. When he returned 
to the house late in the evening, he found, con- 
trary to his expectation, that the family were 
still together. 

Wolf was not there. The old man paced with 
firm steps through the chamber ; his mother and 
Mary sat with their work in their laps, contrary 
to the custom of the house at so late an hour. 
When Clement entered, his father paused in his 
walk, and turned his head gravely towards him. 

“What has passed between you and your 
friend? He departed whilst we were in the fields, 
and has left but a scanty greeting behind him; 
when we returned home we tound a messenger 
removing his luggage. Have you quarrelled ! 
Why else should he have left this house so 
hastily ig 

“We had a dispute. Iam happy not to find 
him under this roof.” 

“And what did you quarrel about ?”’ 

“T cannot tell you, father. 1 would willingly 
have avoided it; but there are things which all 
honest men cannot hear spoken. I long knew 


to-day.” 

The father looked steadily at his son, and ask- 
ed, in a low voice ; 

“And how will it be arranged ?” 

“As is the custom amongst men of honor,” 
answered Clement, firmly. 

“Do you know how Christians are accustomed 
to arrange quarrels ?” ; 
| “Idoknow, but cannot do it. If he had in- 
| sulted me, I could have forgiven him, and spared 

him his punishment; but he has slandered one 
| who is dearer to me than myself.” 

“AM woman, Clement?” — 
| “Yes, a woman !” 
| “And you love this woman ?” 

“T love her!” said the young man, in a low 
voice. 

“I thought that it was thus,” cried the old 
man. ‘“ The town has destroyed you. You have 
| become one of the children of this world, follow- 
ing after strapge women, and swaggering for 
| them, and making of them the false idols of your 
| folly! But I tell you that, so long as I live, I 
| will labor to bring you back to the Lord, and 
| will shatter your idols! Has God wrought a 
| miracle in you that you should deny him? Ay, 
| it were better that you sat still in darkness, and 
that the door had forever remained shut through 
which the spirit of lies crept into your heart!” 
The young man restrained himself with diffi- 
culty. “ Who has given you the right, father,” 
he cried, at last, “ who has given you the right 
of accusing me of ignoble inclinations? Because 
I must do what must be done in this world to 
restrain the insulence of the base, am J therefore 
base? There are different ways of fighting 
against the spirit of evil. Yours is the way of 
peace, because you lave to deal witli inen in the 
aggregate. I stand opposed toa single inan and 
know what I have to do.” 

“ Thou canst not change him,” the old man 
cried, angrily ; “wilt thou tread God’s ordinan- 
ces under thy fect! He is no son of mine who 
raises his hand against his brother. 1 forbid the 
meeting in the strength of my priestly and pa- 
ternal power. Beware how you brave it.” 

“So you cast me from your house,” said 
Clement, gloomily. The mother, who had burst 
into tears, aruse, and rushed towards her son. 
“ Mother,” he said, sternly, “Iam aman, and 
may not be false to myself.” Le approached 
the door, and glanced over towards Mary, who 
sought him sorrowfully with her great blind eyes. 
His mother followed him; her sobs choked her 
voice. “ Do noi retaia him, wife,” cried the old 
man ; “he is no longer a child of ours if he be 
not a child of God. Let him go whither he will; 
he is dead to us.” 

Mary heard the door shut, and the mother fall 
to the ground with a cry from her inmost moth- 
er’s heart. Then the palsied feeling which had 
kept her seated went from her. She arose, went 
to the door, and with a nawerfnl. ®. asdu co | 
by the window and spoke not a word ; his clasp- 
ed hands trembled violently. 

A quarter of an hour later, some one knocked 
at the door of Clement’s room. He opened it, 
and Mary stood before him. The room was in 
confusion. «She struck her foot against his trav- 
elling trunk, and said, sorrowfully, ‘‘ What are 
you going to do, Clement?” Then his rigid 
grief gave way; he seized her bands, and press- 
ed his eyes, in which the hot tears stood, against 
them. “I must do it,” he said; “I have long 
felt that I have lost his love; perhaps he will 
feel, when I am fur away from him, that I have 
never ceased to be his son.” 

She raised him up. ‘Do not weep so, or I 
shall never have strength to utter what I must 
say. Your mother would say it did your father 
not forbid her. The sound of his voice told me 
how hard it was for him to be stern; but thus he 
will remain. I know him well. He believes 
that his sternness is a duty to God, to make him 
offer up his own heart as a sacritice.” 

“And do you think that it is required of him?” 

“No, Clement! I know but litrle of the world, 
and know not the nature of the laws which force 
men of honor to fight. But I know you well 
enuugh to know that the mere opinion of the 
world would never prevent your considering 
honestly what is right and what is wrong—even 
in this case. You may owe it to the world, and 
to the woman you love ;—bat still you owe more 
to your parents than to either. I know not the 
girl they have slandered, and may not be able 
quice to understand the depth of pain it must 
give you not to do all fur her Do not interrupt 
me. Do not think that I have any fear that for 
her sake you might withdraw from me those last 
scanty remuins of friendship these last years of 
separation have spared me. 1 give you up utter- 
ly to her, if she but makes you happy. But you 
have no right to do, eveu for ber sake, what you 
contemplate doing, even were she a thousand 
times dearer to you than facher or mother. You 
have no right to leave your father’s house in an- 
ger, aud so close the door forever on yourself, 
Your father is oid, and will take his opinions to 
the grave with him. He would have had to 
sacrifice the essence aud substance of his whole 
life if he had given way. You sucritice to him 
the passing respect that you may possess in the 
eyes of strangers. For if the girl you love so 
can desert you because you refuse to bring down 
your father’s gray hairs in sorrow to the grave, 
she has never, never been worthy of you.” 

Jer voice failed her. He had thrown himselt 
on a chair, and groaned bitterly. She stood ever 
near the door, and waited for his answer. Across 
her brow lay a strange, auxious expression, as if 


she listened even to him wit 
Suddenly he spraus up, laid his hands upon her 
shoulders, and cried, “ It is for thee that I woald 
sake alone will conquer 
my own heart!” Then be rushed past her, and 


» her very eyes. 





have done it, and fur t/y 





down the narrow stairs. 
She remained above 
quiv ered in her very soul, and a stream of bliss- 


His last words had 





ful thoaghts swept through her fearful, half in- 
| eredulous heart. She seated herself trembling 
on the travelung trunk. “* For thee! For thee!” 


still rang in her ears. She almost feared his re- 


that he was wild, and spared neither himself nor | turn. If he should have meant differently '—aad 


| ferently? What was she to lim? 
| At last she heard him returning—her agitation 
gained on her; she arose, and moved towards 
the door. He entered, clasped her in his arms, 
and told her all. 
“Iris 7 who am blind,” he cried; “ you are 
the seeing one—the prophetess! What were I 
| now without thy light! Lost for all eternity! 
| driven from all the hearts I love through mine 
, own miserable blindness! And now—now—all 


| again mine—ay, and more than I knew of—more 


| than I dared to hope for!” 


all her long-sappressed love burst forth, and 
and glowed ia her kisses, despising the tepid ren- 


their happiness. Now he learned too, what she 


had seen, in which they now, forever irrevocably 
united, pressed each other's hands, and parted in 
the light of the breaking day, 

In the course of the day a letter arrived from 

Wolf, dated the night before, from the next vil- 
lage. ‘* Clement need not trouble himself,” he 
wrote. ‘He retracted all he had said; he knew 
best that it was all an idle lie; anger and wine 
had put it into his head. He had really thought, 
when he saw him so cold about it, that it would 
only have cost him a word to win the girl; and 
when he saw that Clement was in earnest, he 
had slandered what he felt was forever beyond 
his reach. He should not think him worse than 
he was, and excuse him to the girl and his pa- 
rents, and not quite give him up forever.” 
When Clement read these lines to Mary, she 
said, with sume emotion, “I only pity him. I 
never felt comfortable when he was near me, and 
how much he might have saved us and himself! 
But 1 can think of him calmly now. How much 
have I to thank him for!” 





THE OPERA IN ENGLAND. 
There are but few who appreciate the vast 
change which public taste has undergone in ref- 
erence to music during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, among all who speak the English language. 
This is particularly true of operatic music. ‘The 
Italian opera had long been a favorite amuse- 
ment among the French, Spanish asd Germans, 
as well as among the Italians, before it received 
any encouragement in England. It was, how- 
ever, beginning to get a foothold in the latter 
country when the Reformation commenced under 
the auspices of Henry the Eighth. This put a 
stop to it at once, as effectually as it did to paint- 
ing and sculpture. Nearly a century had clapsed 
trom the time of Henry beture the ‘people were 
willing to tolerate it. Nor was the opposition 
which it encountered confined to the illiterate and 
fanatical. Some of the greatest wits of the day 
ridiculed it, as something that could exist only 
among @ highly romantic people, like the Italians, 
ora frivolous people, like the French. Even 
Addison regarded it as a very absurd amusement. 
He thought that at best “ its onl design is to 
gratify the senses, and keep up an indolent atten- 
tion in the audience.” vir not say how few 
BSL WAST Burns woull call the “ unco-pi- 
ous.” Even the latter begin to admit that Satan 
may not have so much to do with it after all; 
though it is well known thet most persons find 
the opera insipid enougi when they have only 
attended it once or twice. It takes some time to 
be able to appreciate it; both the mind and the 
ear require some training before they become sen- 
sible to its beauties. —National Quarterly Leview. 





[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

To dye the Hair Black. 

Procure from the dyer’s a quantity of walnut- 
water, and with this wash the hair, as the first part 
of the process. Then make an aromatic tincture of 
galls, by scenting the common tjncture with any 
agreeable perfume, and with this wet the hair, 
which must next be moistened with a strong solu- 
tion of sulphate of iron. 


Sago Bread. 

With two pounds of sago, well soaked in water 
or milk some hours, mix the same quantity of 
wheat flour. If preferred, a litle Indian meal, also. 
Saleratus and yeast to be usec as with other kinds 
of bread. When well raised, i should havea good, 
quick bake. It is delicious, healthy and cheap. 
For invalids it is particularly good. 





Poached Eggs. 

Break the eggs into a pan; deat them to a froth; 
then put them into a buttered in pan; set the pan 
on a few coals; put in a smalltump of butter and a 
little salt; let them cook veryslowly, stirring them 
constantly, till they become qtite thick; then turn 
them on to buttered toast. 





To make Hens lay perpetuily. 

Give your hens half an oune of fresh meat chop- 
ped fine, once a day, while th ground is frozen, 
and they cannot get worms ¢ insects; allow no 
cocks to run with them, and tey will lay without 
cessation. They also require penty of grain, water, 
gravel and lime. 





To increase the Quantity 0 Cream. 

Have ready two pans in bding water; and on 
the new milk coming to the fairy, take the hot 
pans out of the water, put tk milk into one of 
them, and cover it with the othr. This will occa- 
sion great augmentation in the hickness and qual- 
ity of the cream. 

Removing Sunburn. 

If our young lady friends wuld like to know 
what will take off tan and sunbrn, let them take a 
handful of bran, pour a quart oboiling water on it, 
let it stand one hour, then strait, When cold put 
to it a pint of bay rum. Bott and use it when 
needed. 


To keep Apples. 

Drv sand; and dry your barl. Put in a layer 
of appl s, and a layer of sand, éd so on until full; 
cover it tight, and keep where ty will not freeze 
in winter. They will be fair ag tine-flavored the 
next summer. 


She hung mute and agitated upon his neck ; 


dering of mere words. The day dawned upon | 


| had so long kept silent, and what this same room | 





A simple Hair-Dye. 
Boil in a pint of water a bagfal of rosemary ; 
strain and bottle, bt do not cork it. 





when coi 
Renew it every few weeks. Wéthe hair with it | 


every night. 





| 
| 


To change Hair to adeep Bren. 








A soluti f silver caustic in ater is the foun 
dation of all the nostrums for this irpose It must 
be wel luted before & is used. 





GUR CONICN:::.- 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 

We have now on hand aud for vale, the following 
brilliant stories, in bound form, richly tllustrated 
with large original engravings, and forming the 
cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
Every one of these works was written expressly for 
this establishment, and the copyright is secured 
according to law. We will send single copies by 
mail, post-paid, for twenty cents each, of siz copies, 
post-paid, for une dollar. 


REDPATH: or, Tue Wesrean Tra. A Story of Fron 
tier Life and Adventure. This isa story of much in- 
terest, portraying with great tact and skill the inci- 
dents of trapper-life in the far West, and depicting In- 
dian character and shrewdness with great effect. It is 
& fine portraiture of Western and Indian life 

Written expressly for us by. .Da. J. H. KOBINSON 


ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL: or, Tux Ory May or 
THE Wreck. A Story of Old Eogland and the Ocean 
This romance of English life in several of its phases, is 
one of singular interest and fascination, and portrays 
in a skilful and charming manner the fortunes of its 
heroine, and other prominent characters in its scenes, 
through an array of incident of a peculiar and trying 
character, both on the land and the sea. 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


LIONEL AINSWORTH: or, Tur Youne Paarisan’s 
Doom. This is a story of our Revolution, and is one of 
thrilling interest and striking incidents, portraying tn 
&n attractive style some of the most stirring events in 
our nation’s life-struggles for independence from the 
subjection of the mother country. 

Written for us by......... Mas. CAROLINE ORNE. 


THE PRINCE CORSAIR: or, Tue Tuaex Brorusns 
or Guzan. A Tale of the Indian Ocean. This story is 
from the pen of one of the most lively and original 
writers of the day. The scenes are laid in the East, at 
4 period in the history of India when many different 
kingdous maintained their sway in that land. It is @ 
vigorous portraiture of life, and its plot is worked out 
with great skill. 

Written expressly for us by.....A. J. H. DUGANNE 


THE BRIGAND; or, Tak Convent or Santa Ciara. 
A Tale of Portugal. This story of brigand lite in Por- 
tugal is one of rare merit. The scenes and localities 
are wide awake with interest, and its plot is fertile with 
lively incident. The peculiar field of this romantic 
story has enabled the author to paint for the reader a 
picture of the most florid, yet truthful character; and 
we can promise that no one will pause willingly after 
commencing until he has read every line. 

Written expressly for us by...Da. J. H. ROBINSON 


THE WANDERING GUEBRILLA: or. Tue Inrant 
Brive or Tauxitto. The scenes of this Mexican ro- 
mance are laid in Mexico during that period of its his- 
tory when Iturbide usurped imperial power, inaugu- 
rating a reign of tyranny that drove the people to re- 
bellion, and finally dispossessed him of his throne and 
banished him from the country. It is full of startling 
adventure and hair-breadth escapes from danger. 

Written expressly for us by.. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE CHILD OF THE WRECK: or, Tur Sroven 
Bracetets. This romance of the south of England is 
one of the most deeply interesting in our series. Its 
incidents are portrayed with vivid power and skill, and 
it delineates scenes of thrilling effect. Its characters 
are marked by a dashing vein of originality, and the 
di is bighly ch ristic and lifelike. 

Written expressly for us by..Mason F. C. HUNTER. 





Valea sea-stories for which the late Prof. Ingraham was 
80 popular. It is told in his happiest vein, and its char- 
acters are portrayed with marvellous lifelike effect 
There is a fascination about #™s2y story which ever 
emanated from this delightful romancers ».., .W. 
especially is this the case as it regards his sea-stories, in 
which department of literature he has had few equals. 

Written for us DY. sccceess Prov. J. H. INGRAHAM. 


THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, Tur Fattor San 
JUAN D’'ULLOA. A Tale of the Mexican War. This vivid 
tale of the late war with Mexico is one of the most melo- 
dramatic we have ever published. It ie also truthful 
to the history and actors of this stirring period of our 
modern experience. Its author enjoyed extraordinary 
facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to 
the production of his captivating story, and hence its 
truth and 1 as an historical novelette. 

Written for us by...Capt. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 


THE VOLUNTEER: or, Tue Maip or Monterey. 
This is a capital military story of the late Mexican war, 
splendidly illustrated by fine original engravings, and 
forming one of the most attractive tales in our entire 
list. General Taylor figures truthfully in the chapters 
of the story, and the characters are real individuals. 
At the present time this fine military story is of singu- 
lar interest and appropriateness, and has found an im- 
mense sale all over the country, especially among thore 
who have soldier friends in the army. 

Written expressly for us by....... NED BUNTLINE. 


THE KNIGHT OF LEON: or, Tat Monancu’s Last 
Brive. Of all the stories which Mr. Cobb las produced, 
we think this the most artistic and interesting. (Grace- 
ful, intensely absorbing, full of life and action, it paints 
the tableaux of its plot with all the fire that Moorish 
and Spanish history inspire. This story would render 
any author’s name famous. 

Written expressly for us by..SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE ADVENTURER : or, Tue Wrece on THe INDIAN 
Ocean. This capital story of the land and sea is de- 
cidedly one of the very best of our original series of 
novelettes, and has received the compiiment of being 
re-published in England. It is elegantly illustrated, 
and absorbingly interesting from the first to the last 
page of the story. The opening scene gives us the por- 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn to the life 

Written for us by .. .... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or. Tue Restoration. 
The locale of this absorbing romance lies Ip France and 
Spain, at points tamiliar to the accomplished author, 
who has but lately returned from Europe, whither he 
has been in the employment of our government. This 
thrilling story alone would make any writer famous 
We vouch for it, that no one who commences the tale 
will willingly lay it by until every page har been read 

Written for us by . MAJOR F.C. HUNTER 


THE CABIN BOY: or, Lircon tae Wig. This famous 
fea story has passed to its serenta edition—and to all 
who love a romance of the ocean, it afford peculiag 
delight. The intricacy of the plot and the vividness of 
the descriptions are unsurpassed, the favorite author 
having surpassed hitoself in this delightful story of the 
sea and its romantic sesociations 

Written for us by LIEUTENANT MURRAY 








THE RUINED ABBEY: or, Tue Girsets oF Fourst 
Hitt. This is « tale of the olden time, during the reigp 
of Charles II., when portions of England, especially ip 
the county of Kent, were the locale of the wandering 
gipseys, whose life habits and customs are a theme of 
never-failing incident and adventure Dr. Kobinson's 
peculiar tact and skill has woven @ story which is fresh 
with all the vigor of lifelike delineation. Tis is a Seid 
of romance in which he is pre-eminently at home 

Written for us by Da J. H ROBINSON 


THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: °r Tra gPrastan Cava- 
use. A Legend of Old Spain. This ise most charm 
ing story of the time of Philip IT . amd the dayr uf the 
Inquisition. The whole is nterworen with many 
scenes of historic interest taken from the times of which 
it treats, aod forms s good iliastration of what the Lis 
torie novel may be made in the hands of the e&ilifal 
writer. It has proved one of Cobbe mist succesful 
eforts 

Written expressly for as by. SYLVANCS COBB Jn. 





| THE UNKNOWN MASK : or Tae Beiie or Manan 
| ‘The scene of this story is aid in the gay capital of Spain 
| and delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 
} of e thrilling mature As @ tale of love aud intrigue, it 
has few equals Lieutenant Murray is the most suc 
cessful delineator of the affections whe har written in 
the present century Editions of this story have been 
issued both in Spanish and French 
Written for us by LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


THE ROYAL YACHT: or, Lovan rus Wantoce A 
Revolutionary Romance of Sea and Land, abounding in 
locident and adventure. Mr. Cobb bas woven some of 
the most startling events of the American Kevoiution 
into this thrilling story, the popularity of which ts at 
tested by its passing through seren editions 

Written expressly for us by SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 


THE RED REVENGER: or Tus Pinare Kine of tue 
Fionipas This tale of the Gulf and ite islands is one 
that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of life 
ata period when a deadly conflict was maintained be 
tween the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirstes 
who infested the seas in its vicinity some three ceotu 
ries ago 

Written expressly for us by .... NED BUNTLINE. 


CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tue Boccaneen or tue Guir 
A romantic Story of the Sea and the Shore This is aa- 
other of those graphic sea stories for which our author 
is famous. It was written by Captain Barrington op 
shipboard while cruising in the very waters where the 
principal scenes of his tale are laid, and is founded on 
fact. Depicting the striking and bold scenes that ap- 
pertain to the daring life of a rover, it carries the 
reader along with the incidents of the tale in s drean- 
like reality, as though he was an actual participant 
therein. 

Written for us by.....F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE HIGHWAYMAN: or, Tue Nearouran Ban- 
pitti, A Tale of Love and Pride. This is one of the 
most captivating of all the stories of the road and high- 
way which we have ever published. Original in con- 
ception, and dazsiing in its plot, its scenes carry the 
reader forward with deeper and deeper interest. It has 
proved one of the most popular in our series of stories. 
The present is the minsh edition, and the demand re- 
mains unabated. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURKAY. 


THE DOOMED KING: or, Tur Caown anv tax Sworn. 
This romance of the Throne, the Altar, and the Camp, 
is replete with adventure,combining the strangest turns 
of fortune and the most startling perils and escapes. 
No author who bas ever written for us bas ever won 
more popular favor than the writer of this fascinating 
story. Thoroughly read in history, his scenes are 
drawn with artistic fidelity. 

Written for us by. ....... FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


HILDEBRAND: or, Tae Buccaneer anv THE Canpi- 
NAL. This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore is one of 
striking interest, and the plot is happily conceived and 
skilfully carried out. The present is the fi/ta edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which was never excelled 
even by Dumas’s most famous parrative—the reader 
can hardly lay it by until he has finished every line 

Written expressly for us by.. AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tue Win Curertain. A 
Moravian Tale. This isa highly interesting story of by- 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest pecu- 
liar to the period of history which it describes. It is 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividness 
of which has given him such vast popularity. This 
tale has been translated inte French, and also re-pub- 
lished in Loudon. 

Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 





Sierra. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
sincali,in the heart of Sunny Spain. It is the biost 
fascinating story of gipsey life ever published im thie 
poeaasekd nd though truthful to life, 18 yet mont start. 
and glowing panoramic picture. 

Written expressly for us by... Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE DANCING STAR: or, Tus Suvocter ov rar 
CaEsaPeake. This is a story of the Coast and the Sea, 
written in our author's happiest vein and portrays char- 
acter with great tact and life. It is the most popular 
sea tale that Professor Ingraham ever wrote, snd bas 
excecded in the number of its editions his famous 
‘Dancing Feather,’ which it also does in interest 

Written expressly for us by......J. H. INGRAHAM. 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dinore rue Back- 
WoopsMAN. A vivid story of East and West, unrivalled 
in plot and character. The present is the eleventh edi- 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one exception, 
the best selling book we have ever issued from this es- 
tablishment, and the one which the author considers 
his best. Its incidents are portrayed in a playful vein 
of humor that engages the reader's interest at once, 
and some of its sterner descriptions are instinct with 
graphic power. 

Written for us by....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE FOUNDLING: or, Hermione or 81. Antone. 
This Romance of the Continent depicts scenes of a thrill 
ing character in the cities of Paris and Venice during 
the middle of the last century. It will be remembered 
that Major Hunter was rent abroad by the War Depart- 
ment of the United States a few years since on a tour of 
observation among European fortifications, and it was 
during this foreign service that the facts of thir story 
were obtained in France and Italy 

Written expressly for us by. Mason FP C. HUNTER. 


THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tue Consvimatons oF Cuna 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Bea Kich in 
adventure and in Cuban life, of a revolutionary charee- 
ter. Mr. Barring was fore derable period in 
the government service of Spain, and he has inid the 
plot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Caribbean 
Sea His peculiar facilities have enebled him to weave 
many scenes of act-al observation into the thread of 
his romance with great effect. 

Written for us by . PF. CLINTON BAKRKINGTON 


THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tat Onacte an rvs 
Past. This romance of ancient Tyre ie one of the 
most popular of Cobb # stories, and paints @ very glow 
ing picture of life in that luxurious city. It bas been 
dramatized and pisyed in nearly every theatre im thie 
country, and has passed through three editions in Lon- 
don The present i# the fourteenth edition which we 
have pablished' 

Written for us by. 





SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 

THE CHINESE JUGGLER: or, Tus Gnanpan’s Por 
This is @ story of the Celestial Empire, and ip a vein of 
romance highly interesting, furniaies many |iluetea 
tions of Chinese life and habite, while the plot of the 
story is brimming with novel and startling lercident 
It is captivating from first to inet 

Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUB COBB, Ja 

THE SMUGGLER: or, Tar #ecuers oF ree Coat 
This ie acknowledged to be Cobbs greatest sad beet 
povelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid iife, 





and containing & moet iutensely interesting plot It 
has been compared to Maryatt’'s beet sen neve! and has 
teached seren editions It is s captivating tale from 
beginning to end, as the resder wii) quirkiy perosrive, 
por will be he likely to leave it without s thorough 
reading e! the firet sitting 


Written for as by FYLVASUS COBB Jn 


IVAN THE SERF: or. Tae Rewstam awe Cracassian 
This is a well-toid and highly graphic tale of life do 
meetic and military, in Reseia. Turkey and Circassia 
The acthor bas takem great care to be fhithfol te the 
mnguiar patiowe! charecterietics of thie peculiar regier 
and though the chapters are intensely vivid, they are 
yet trathfa 

Written expressly for os by = AUPTIN © BURDI« 
Address MM BALIOU Putiche 
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Poet's Corner. 
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THE BRAVE AT HOME. 
BY BUCHANAN READ. 


The maid who binds her warrior’s sash, 
With smile that well her pain dissembles, 
The while beneath her drooping lash 
One starry teardrop hangs and trembles, 
Though Heaven alone records the tear, 
And Fame shall never know her story, 
Her heart has shed a drop as dear 
As ever dewed the field of glory. 


The wife who girds her husband's sword, 
Mid little ones who weep or wonder, 
And bravely speaks the cheering word, 
What though her heart be rent asunder— 
Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 
The bolts of war around him rattle, 
Hath shed as sacred blood as e’er 
Was poured upon the plain of battle. 


The mother who conceals her grief, 

While to her breast her son she presses, 
Then breathes a few brave words and brief, 

Kissing the patriot brow she blesses, 
With no one but her secret God 

To know the pain that weighs upon her, 
Sheds holy blood as e’er the sod 

Received on Freedom's tield of honor! 





ALL'S WELL. 

The clouds which rise with thunder slake 
Our thirsty souls with rain; 

The blow most dreaded falls to break 
From off our links a chain; 

And wrongs from man to man but make 
The love of God more plain. 

As —— the shadowy lens of even 

The eye looks furthest into heaven, 

On gleams of star and depths of blue 

The glaring sunshine never knew. 





TRUTH. 
Truth only needs to be for once spoke out, 
And there's such music in her, such strange rhythm, 
And make men's memories her joyous slaves, 
And cling around the soul as the sky clings 
Round the mute earth, forever beautiful. —LoweE.1. 





PHILOSOPHY. 
Be quiet! Take things as they come; 
Each hour will draw out some surprise. 
Witk blessing let the days go home— 
Thou shalt have thanks trom evening skies. 
MEreEpvITRH. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE TRAGEDY OF BONNIE DOON. 


BY EDWARD MACDONALD. 


Burns sang of the banks and braes o’ Bonny 
Doon, and his song alone has made it a classic 
river, and Loch Doon is as famous in its way as 
the Lakes of Killarney, if not so often the burden 
of musical lays. But long ere Burns drew breath 


a“ wes an old tower standing on the banks of 



















Doon, that would have set the poet half mad 
THiS Was CASTS CRSTIC; auu cio Gut Uwe 
ing battlements of its heavy architecture, and 
the height of its parapets, denoted that it had 
once been used as a place of defence against a 
strong and powerful foe. There was a moat and 
a draw-bridge—perhaps a “donjon keep;” all 
features of a remote period—of the times when 
Highland met Lowland in battle array; and 
when the Highland chiefs, like the Assyrians, 
“came down like wolves on the fold.” 

In this grim castle dwelt its sole heir, in the 
person of the Earl of Cassilis. No kindred re- 
mained to him; nor did he seem likely to in- 
crease his ties. No gay young gallant was Earl 
John, with a lady’s favor tied to his saddle-bow ; 
but a stiff, hard, strict man of forty-tive, who 
never talked save in the briefest speech, and then 
only to his few domestics, an old man and his 
wife, and their niece, a quiet, thoaghtful maiden, 
to whom the air of the old castle seemed to come 
with a subduing effect, crushing out the gaiety 
of youth. On her the stern earl had never bent 
his eyes. Occasionally he had given her an or- 
der, when his clumsy hand bell had warned the 
servants that he wanted something, and the old 
dame was busy at her pastry ; but Elsie would 
have performed any task rather than to have 
gone to him. Soon, she found that it did not 
matter, for he never turned his head to see who 
came, but gave his directions in a voice so harsh 
and stern, that poor Elsie shuddered lest she 
should not obey his bidding fast enough. 

Ata short ride’s distance frofh Castle Cassilis, 
stood Tyringham, the seat of Thomas, first 
Earl of Haddington, a man recently exalted to 
his present dignities. He was a widower—his 
wife not surviving the birth of their only cnild, 
who now wore the title of Lady Jean Hamilton. 
The blonde beauty of the north was united in 
her toa duskier tint of eyes and hair; but the 
complexion was as faultless as if framed 
golden ringlets. 

The poor child had no mother to guide her, 
and the newly made earl was too oceupied with 
his honors to heed what the girl was doing ail 
day, with no one to amuse or interest her. 
did, therefore, what her sex yenera!ly do under 
such circumstances—fell in love with the tirst 
ous whom she had seen in her lonely walks 
around Tyringham. Not unsought—for young 
Sir John Faa had loved the gentle Lady Jean 
from a child, without so much as naming it toa 
single being. Only when he met her out walk- 
ing or riding, he jomed her with a careless grace, 
until he felt that their lives must one day be 
united, or both would be miserable indeed. It 
wason the very morning on which he had told 

her this—the ever-new, ever-old story, that has 
swayed human hearts from the days of Eden un- 
til now, and will be told until the last man and 
the last woman will have passed from the earth. 
They had parted with heart promises, and ex- 
changed the simple token of their love—a broken 


She 


ring hidden deep in the bosom of each—and the | 


Lady Jean's cheek was brighter than ever in the 











ws nt ° . = | 
aee per rose tint that came over it with the first 


kiss ever imprinted oa its glowing surface. She 


was walking on rapidly, for she lonzed now for | 


the solitude of her own chamber, where she could | 9; every size, and clad ia every variety of gar- 


A step made her look up, and she encountered 
the glance of an eye which she had seen before, 
when riding past Castle Cassilis. She remem- 
bered then how it had struck a chill upon her 
spirit, and now it came upon her fresh, blooming 
vision of happiness, almost like an omen of evil. 
She knew that this cold, stern man was the Earl 
of Cussilis, and wished that it had been any one 
else who had met her with that glow upon her 
check and that love-light in her eye. But the 


grim shadow passed, and so did the memory. | 


She entered Tyringham park with a light step 


and a light heart, and all day the maiden wore a | 


look that puzzled the simple household. 0, 
how that look was quenched in tears, when, on 
the very next afternoon, Lord Haddington sum- 
moned her to tell her what a brilliant offer he 
had had for her hand, from the Earl of Cassilis. 

“Father, father!” almost shrieked the poor 
girl, as the grim shadow glided before her eyes, 
in imagination, and the remembrance of the old 
castle was again with her. It was all she could 
utter, and soon the servants were called to see 
their young mistress in a dead faint; Lord Had- 
dington being quite incapable of doing anything 
in such an emergency. Looking upon her pallid 
face, he almost repented that he had given the 
earl’s proposal so warm a welcome; but when 
her color was restored, he thought only of the 
honor of having his daughter a countess. 

“‘O, father!’ were her first words; “I have 
had such a frightful dream! I thought I was in 
that grim old tower yonder, and that the stern- 
looking, dark man was my jailor.” 

“Your husband, my child. Lord Cassilis 
would make a tender husband to one whom he 
loves.” 

“O, not that—not that! I remember now, 
how it all happened. I have not been sleeping. 
I wish that I could sleep forever—for, O, father, 
I must disappoint your hopes. I can never ac- 
cept the proposal you make me.” 

“And why not, Jean?” 

“Because, only yesterday I gave my heart to 
one of my own age—why, father, would you 
marry your child toa man who has numbered 
more years than you have ?” 

“And who may this youth be, Jean, to whom 
you have promised yourself, without reference to 
my wishes ?” 

“ Forgive us both, father. This evening we 
were to have asked your consent. Surely, I need 
not tell you that your little Jean would give her 
heart to none but a true and honorable man; 
and, as surely, John of Dunbar bears claim to 
that title.” 

“Sir John Faa! a simple baronet!” 

Even in her distress, Jean could not help 
smiling. 

“Why, father, it is but a little while since you 
were only Sir Thomas Tyringham. You are 
now ennobled, if honors and titles can ennoble 
ra eg eg a 
conceit, and ber father joined her—but the bone 
of contention wae not yet buried, although he 

vaue uer go and sleep back the roses to her 
cheeks. 

She went out hastily, for, coming down the 
road, at that moment, she saw the well known 
steed, beside which she had often ridden, and his 
master’s face beaming with love and joy. She 
dashed away a few tears that had unconsciously 
gathered in her eyes, and ran out to meet him, 
fearless of her father’s anger. As he alighted 
and threw the bridle carelessly from his hand, 
the Earl of Haddington came out with a cold 
greeting, and invited him into his library, as he 
ostentatiously called the room that held the few 
books that the Scottish nobles allowed themselves 
in those days. 

“Good!” exclaimed the pecting young 
baronet—“ I was desiring to see you alune, my 
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ment, both as to shape and color, with rags float- | 
ing in the wind. She saw the head servant ad- | 
mitting some of them at the drawbridge, and 
fear and astonishment took possession of her 
mind. She called Elsie, who allayed her fears 
by saying that the earl had always befriended | 
this troop of gipseys, in consideration of some- 
thing they had once done for him, and had per- 
mitted them to come after the harvesting was 
over, every year, and gather what remained. 

Satistied with this, the lady took her station 
beneath a tree to mark the curious group. Sud- 
denly she was aware that one had left his com- 
panions and was approaching the tree stealthily. 
He wore a cloth cap, with an eagle’s feather (the 
badge of the Monros), and beneath it, gleamed 
eyes whose brightness scemed strangely familiar. 
She turned away, terrified and faint. The gip- 
sey seized her hand. 

“Jt is I, Jean; fear not. These fellows are 
true to me as steel. Say but the word, and wo 
will bear you where love and happiness await 
you. Come—there is no bar now. unless you 
have ceased to love me. Lord Cassilis is away ; 
we can bribe the servants, and—” 

“Stop, John Faa!” said the countess. ed | 
will hear no more. Did you think that I had 
fallen so low, or do you forget that I am a wife? 
Go! you are unworthy. I hope never to meet 
you again.” 

She paused, for he was weeping bitterly, as he 
said, “Jean, forgive me. I did but think how 
you were pining within these walls, when I could 
give you love and freedom. , could you know 
what [have suffered, you would forgive and pity.” 

His appearance was so wild, and his words so 
piteous, that the lady, perfectly overcome, drop- 
ped in a swoon, like the one she had experienced 
at her father’s proposal to marry her to the earl 
—a sort of trance, in which all life, all motion 
was suspended. The knight seized the first mo- 
ment of her insensibility, to bear her away to a 
litter, which he had actually brought for the pur- 
pose, and passing the drawbridge which was left 
unfastened at the gateway, he beckoned silently 
to four strong gipseys, and leaving the rest to 
follow, he waiked in his strange, fantastic garb 
beside it. Soon the troop overtook them, and 
when the countess awoke, it was to find herself 
surrounded by these unearthly looking beings. 

She started like a wild fawn from the litter. 
“ Base! base!” she murmured, while the Knight 
of Dunbar in vain strove to quiet her. She in- 
sisted upon being carried back to her husband ; 
and through her proud and passionate tears at 
béing so shamefully betrayed, she descried a dis- 
tant party of horsemen in their rear, and felt that 
she at least should be rescued from shame. 

“Fly!” she said, to the knight. “Fly! My 
husband is on our track. Save yourself and 
leave me to bear all. Nay, go at once. If you 
will but depart, I will never betray you; but if 
he finds you here, I qannot answer for your life.” 
in TREE EE rastoast a ae “ea 
course, the earl, with a troop of armed horsemen 
had no difticulty ig, capturmg them all. He 
knew Sir John Faa through his fantastic disguise, 
and drove him, with the gipseys, before the re- 
turning troop, to the castle. The countess was 
placed behind a peasant, upon a pillion. 

Arriving at the castle, the earl sent his wife to 
arovm overlooking the park, and bade Elsie 
stay with her. ‘I'he lady entreated him to hear 
her but for one instant—to allow her to tell him 
the strange story—but in vain. Soon, however, 
he came back to this room, in which were many 
windows, commanding a complete view of every- 
thing in the park. Near the castle, and opposite 
the windows, stood a large plane tree, ample 
enough to have sheltered an army. As the 
countess gazed, with eyes now tearless and burn- 
ing, fifwen of the gipseys, young, handsome, 
brave-looking men, were successively hung upon 





lord, upon a matter that concerns my happi 
most deeply.” 

“If you mean my daughter’s love, Sir John, 
T must disappoint you. That is already prom- 
ised to the Earl of Uassilis.” 

Had Sir John been an uninterested spectator, 
he would have enjoyed a hearty laugh at the 
Earl of Haddington’s swelling importance in 
uttering these words. As it was, it came too 
near home, and they were received with poignant 
distress. 

“‘ My lord, permit me to ask if Lady Jean has 
authorized this answer?” 

The earl bowed stiffly. “Any arrangement I 
may meke for Lady Jean Hamilton, will receive 
her obedience. 1 grant you a single interview, 
hoping that any different plans may be cancelled 
at once.” 

Jean was waiting in trembling solicitude for 
the result of this meeting, when her father sent 
tor her. He met her at the door. 

“ Go in,” he said, “and tell him that it can 
never be.” 


With what a pale, wo-worn face she met her 


lover! But why dwell apon her sorrow when it 
was all unavailing? She was mude to believe 
that the Knight of Danbar had proved false to 
his vows, and in calm desperation, almost insani- 
ty, she submitted to her father’s will, and in one 
short week, became the envied 
Cassilis. 


countess of 
U, litde did she care for the new hon- 
or! although it was of far-otf date. Five, bear- 
ing her title had bloomed and faded within these 
gray walls, and she cared not to be the sixth. 
Lord Cassilis was kind to her—kinder than she 


expected, but she hated him for forcing her to be | 
his wife, and it must be confessed that she made | 


but a sorry bride. In herown room she wept, 


but before him, she scorned to shed a tear, and | 


sat in obstinate silence, whenever she was obliged 
to remain in the room withhim. She grew thin- 
ner and paler daily; and her fathér ulmost re- 
pented, when he saw her altered looks, that he 
had burdened her young life with sorrow. 

One refug@ remained to her. There was a 
small! turret chamber, whose pleasant oriel win- 
dow looked toward Dunbar, and here she would 
sit and weep tears of impassioned grief tor hours. 
(ne day when the earl was absen:, her eye was 
“by the sight of a whole troup of the 





caught 


strangest beings she hai ever seen They were 


the branches of the plane tree. One branch 
nearest the window waited for its victim; and 
with one terrible shriek, the countess saw him 
hold out his arms toward her. She knew no 
Heaven spared her the rest. 

After a solitary confinement in the castle, she 
was removed to Maybole, another mansion of 
the earl; where a leautiful staircase had been 
lately built. As the countess passed up its steps, 
her eyes met the terible sight of sixteen carved 
heads, resemblancé of the Knight of Dunbar 
and his troop. At length release came. The 
gray-haired man, wih his wife and niece had 
entered her father’s service, declaring that they 
would not serve a grant like Lord Cassilis; and 
well versed in the ntricacies of her prison, he 
contrived to take hr away by the passage called 
the gipseys’ steps, md conveyed her to her father, 
who gladly welcoged his child once more, and 
strove in every posible way to make up to her 
fur the injuries sht had suttered. There was a 
new Couatess of Gssilis in her place, she heard, 
but this news pasad over her like an idle wind. 
The earl was no hisband of hers, and she want- 
ed nothing now bu peuce. 


more. 





DECEIUNG CHILDREN. 

On a certain o¢asion a physician was called 
to visit a sick boyabout twelve years of age. As 
he entered the hose, the mother took him aside, 
and told him tht she could not get her boy to 
take any medicineuntess she deceived him. ~ 

“ Weill, tnen,” wid the doctor, “I shall not 
give him any. His old enough to be reasoned 
with. 1 will hav@othing to do with deceiving 





a child, lest I helj hin become a man who will 
deceive his fellovwmen, and hualiy deceive bim- 
self, and be lost fever.’ 
He went to theboy, and after examining his 
} condition, said torim: “ My litde man, you are 
| very sick, and yormust take some medicine. It 
wili taste badiy,and will make you feel badly 
for a while, and tn Lexpect i: will make you 
feel better.” Thdoctor prepared the medicine, 
and the boy took at once, and without the least 
resistance. He @d also he would take anything 
| from his motner hich the physician prescribed, 
but would not ta’ anything else trom her, for 
she had so often deceived him, and to!d him it 
was good, whemhe had given him mercies, 
that he would n€trust to anyching that she said. 
But he saw at Ofe that th: 
the truth; and Wen he took 
he knew just wiB to expect, Is not honest} 
children, as welas with others, and in all cir- 
cumstances the bst policy? Huw 
in the long rug by deceiv- 


ing their cluldre !—/t-flector. 
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FREAK OF A YOUNG GIRL. 


One of the Glasgow shopkeepers was in want | 
of a shop assistant, and placed an intimation an- | 
nouncing this in the window. Among the ap- | 

licants was one who, apparently, from manner 


| and address, was suitable, and who was accord. 


ingly engaged. All went on for a few days, in 
the usual course, the lad giving rather extra sat- 
isfaction. Some little things, by-and by, how... 
ever, came out, which the honest, unsuspecting 
provision dealer thought a litle strange, when 
an interview with the landlady of the house in 
which the young man had gone to lodge revealed 
the fact that the young active shopman, instead 
of being of the masculine, was of the seminine | 
gender. The honest trader at once seg about 
making the discovery for himself; and it turned 
out, after a firm denial, that the assistant was | 
only a young girl of sixteen. The story that she 
told of herself was that she had come from the 
Highlands some years ago, in company with a 
young man, under whose advice she had donned 
the male attire, and that she had since associated 
with him with the intention of getting married, 
and appearing like “ herself again” when better 
circumstances came in their way. This ingeni- 
ous story turned out to be a mere fabrication, as, 
on further investigation, i ired that the 
girl belongs to Glasgow, and her parents and 
friends are in respectable circumstances. The 
best part of the story is that she has, in addition, 
been personifying the part of a —- stranger | 
in some “ revival meetings ” holding torth most | 
eloquently, and gaining the contidence of some 
of our ministers, as well as of our patronizing 
merchant princes, at whose table she had occa- | 
sionally dined. What makes the matter more | 
wonderful is the fact that, after being dismissed 
from one shop, she passed herself off again as a 
young man, and actually got a situation in an- 
other, where she probably might have been yet 
but for an intimation which found its way there, 
announcing her real sex.—Liverpoo! Mail, 











A WAG BEATS SPIRITUALISM. 


At the Brevoore House, New York, one even- 
ing, lately, there was a dispute about the reality 
of Spiritualism, when a wag came forward and 
said he had no doubt there was something in it, 
as he himself was something of a “ medium.” 
“How a medium?” inquired the landlord. 
“Why,” said the wag, “1 can do a good many 
mysterious things; for instance, I can make a 
bell ring without touching it.” The landlord 
offered to bet he could not. The wag persisted, 
and said he would lay $20 that he could make at 
least a dozen of the bells in that room ring with- 
in two minutes, without moving from where he 
sat. “ Done!” exclaimed the landlord, and the 
money was put up. ‘I'he wag turned round 
his seat, opened a closet door, und turned off the 
gas from the upper part of the building. In less 
than one minute haif the bells in the office began 
to ring violently. ‘The lodgers above had lost 
their lights. The $20 was fairly wou.— ew 

York Express. 


Floral Department, 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.} 


Immortal in bgt ge - 
Soft waves the Magnolia its groves of perfume, 
And low bends the brunch with rich fruitage depressed, 
All glowing like gews in the crowns of the east; 
‘There the bright eye of nature in mild glory hovers— 
“Pis the land of the sunbeam, aud the ee 9 
AMOYDEN. 
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narcissus and the jonquil—into glasses filled with 
water is from September to November, and the ear- 
liest will begin blooming about Christmas. The 
glasses should be blue, as that color best suits the 
roots; put in water enough to cover the bulb one- 
third; let the water be soft, change it bnce a week, 
and put in a pinch of salt at each change. Keep 
the glasses in a moderately warm place, and near 
to the light. They should have fresh water about 
once in ten days. The leaves should not be pluck- 
ed off before they decay, or the root will be deprived 
of much of its natural nourishment. When they 
have decayed, the bulbs should be taken up, laid in 
the shade to dry, cleaned, and kept in sand in a dry 
place till wanted to re-plant. The olfsets should 
be taken off, and planted according to sife. 





To propagate Plants. 

It may be received as a general principle, that all 
plants which produce shoots may be propagated by 
cuttings; though some plants are much more ditii- 
cult to propagate in this manner than others. Gen- 
erally speaking, all the sott-wooded plants which 
have abundance cf sap, such as geraniums, fuchsias, 
petunias and verbenas, strike root readily. The 
usual mode for striking cuttings is to put them in 
fine sand, and to cover them with a bell-giass. 
Some cuttings which are ditlicult to strike are di- 
rected to have bottom-heat—that is, the pots in 
which they are planted should be plunged into a 
hot-bed, that the stimulus afiurded by the heat may 
induce the cuttings to throw out roots. 





To preserve Flower-Seeds. 

Those who are curious about saving flower-seeds 
must attend to them in the month of August. Many 
kinds will begin to ripen apace, and should be care- 
fully sticked and supported, to prevent them trem 
being shaken by bigh winds, and so partly lost. 
Others shouid be detended from much wet—such as 
asters, marigolds, and generally those of the class 
Synyenesia, as from the construction of their tlow- 
ers they are apt to rot, and the seeds to mould, in 
Whenever they are thought ripe, or 
indeed any others, in wet weather, they should be 


bad seasons. 


removed to an airy shed or loft, gradually dried, 
ard rubbed or beat out at convenience. 





When to plant Flowers. 

Many kinds“Sf annuals and perennials, sown in 
March and the beginning of April, will be i 
transplanting about the end of May, and may eith: 





be planted in patches about borders, or in beds, as 
Of these, the kinds improved 


by transplanting are, amaranthuses, China asters, 


fancy shall direct. 


columbines, French and African marigolds, fox- 
gloves, hollyhocks, India pinks, love-lies-bleeding, 





- 


Mester’s Vicnic. 





Doctor Johnson aaid, * Some cunning mer 
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fools for their wives, thinking to manage them, but 
they alwave tail. There is a spaniel t and a 
mule fool; the spar may be madd fo hy 
beating, the mule fix 1 neither do bw word r 
blows, and the spaniel tool often turns mule last 
And suppose a fool to do pretty weil, vou tiust have 
the continued trouble of making her d ' { 
Upon it, nO Woman is the worse for sense or know 


ledge.’ 


One of the blindest worshippers of the goddess 
Fashion we have heard of, lately, is a lady noted 
tor her bigh aristocratic pretensions. At a fashion 
able gathering, the other evening, some one 1 
marked in her presence that the simall-pox was 
very prevalent, and mentioned the name of some 
fashionable gentleman who bad taken it, “Is it 
possible?" said she. ‘ST cannot believe it. Thad 
no idea that the small-pox was in society” 


Oliver Cromwell was a staunch Puritan, aod 
could not brook the least approach to Popery 

“What are these?" he once inquired, as be saw 
a dozen silver statues in the niches of a chapel. 

“The twelve apostles,” replied the tremblog 
dean. 

“ Take them down,” said Cromwell, “and cola 
them into money, so that, like their Master, they 
may * go about doing good.’ 


“Well, Dinah,” said a would-be belle to a black 
girl, “they say beauty soon fades, but do you se 
any of my beauty fading ?—now say plainly, with 
out any compliments.” 

“OO, no, missa, but me kinda tink—" 

“ Think what, Dinah ’—you're bashful.” 

“O,no,me no bashful; but den me kinda tink 
as how missus don't retain her color quite at well 
as colored lady.” 





“T say, Bill, what have you done with that horse 

of your’n ?"* 

“Sold him.” 

“What did you sell him for?” 

“Why, he moved so slow at the last of it, that I 
ot prosecuted half a dozen times for violating the 
jaw against standing in the street. The policeman 

at one time sighted him by a building tive minutes, 
and couldn't see him move.” 


Love has caused more quarrelling than all other 
passions of the human heart. toctor Diogenes 
says, in one of his astute discourses in the Lantern, 
that “courtship is a masquerade, in which cach 
party does its best to deceive the other. When the 
parson sanctities the hoax, each party throws aswe 
the domino, and appears in the true character.” 


“What shall I help you to?” inquired the daugh- 
ter of a landlady to a modest youth at the dinner 
iable. 

“A wife,” was the meek reply. 

The young lady blushed, perhaps indignantly, 
and it is said that the kind offives of a neigh 14 
clergyman were requisite to reconcile the parts 


When the grand jury was beisg empane!ier at 
Cambridge, Mass., lately, a juror asked te b 
cused on the ground that he was deat of on 
and could only hear on one side. Judge Hoar re 
plied that that did not appear to be a suthernt ox- 
cuse, since, as a grand juror, be was ouly expoced 
to hear one side! 


tX- 
ear, 


A poor emaciated Irishman having called a phy 
sician ina forlorn hope, the latter spread a large 
mustard plaster, and immediately clapped it on the 
poor fellow’s lean breast. Vat, who, with a teariul 
eye, looked down on it, said: 

“+ Docther, it strikes me it’s a dale of mustarit tor 
so little mate.” 


As a good reason for discontinuing a paper, @ 
Western printer thus goeth it:—" We strike the 
week, Who mast our robes from our books this 
do this because we are not advised as yet of their 
present locality.” Very good reason, to be sure. 





A boy who was troubled with the toothache de- 
termined to extract it; and there being no dentiat 
near, he resolved to do the job himselt, where upen 
he filled the cavity with powder, but being atraid 
to touch it off, he put a slow-mateh to it and run. 


he has one thing, always responds by savicw that 
he has got another exactly the opposite o: that in- 
quired tor, thus, * Mr. Jones, have you any butter 2" 
“No, but I've got some prime water-buckets.”’ 

One of the beauties of the court of Prussia sail to 
the king, “Sire, how is it that you, who ar so 
glorious already, still seek for new tame /"’ 

* Madame,” he replied, “ for the same reason tat 
you, although so beautiful, still wear rouge.”’ 


The latest advertisement of an air-tight cot! 


* * es | 
that it protects the form from decomposition, © aud 
can be retained in the parlor as an elegans picce of 
furniture, without any annoyance whatever.” What 


an inducement for an early death! 

“© Jacob,” said a master to his apprentice boy, 
“it is wonderful to see what a quantity you can 
eat.” 

“Yes, master,” replied the boy, “I have Leen 
practising since 1 was a child.” 


Foote being once annoyed by a poor fiddler 
“ straining harsh discords ' under his window, sent 
him a stilling, with a request that be woul! play 
elsewhere, as one scraper at the door was sulhcment 


“Jim,” said one youngster to another 
Fourth, “Jim, lend me two cents, will yer 
up so early 1 spent all my money betore bie 
I didn’t think the day was going to be se jou 


on the 
t 


akiaot 









Quilp says, when he sees kisses between women, 
it reminds him of two haudsome unmathed gloves 
—charming things with their proper mates, but yet 
ood tor nothing in that way. 

A loafer, who was reading in the Old Testament 
this phrase, “Gro to the bee, thou sluyward t s 
mt must bea misprint, and that the word 
should read bed. 

The “golden everlasting ain,’ described by 





earth, and « 


Homer as reaching from heavy " 
‘That chain 


bracing the whole world, was uo { 
is love. 
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This long-established and well-known wrk to per 
after fifteen yrars unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has become a household word” from M t for 
nia, gladdening the fireside of the rich and ; ti. 
and country, all over the wideextent of the tnt -*. 
It should be a weekly visitor to every Ame > 
because 

Ca~ It is just such @ paper as any father britier of 


friend would introduce into the family circle 
is printed on the Ouest eatin surfaced paper, 
neat and beautiful et) « 
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There is a grocer in our town who, when asked if 











